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The ology To day 


VotuME XI Octoser, 1954 NuMBER 3 


EDITORIAL 
Making Old Things New 


Churches celebrate on ‘Reformation Sunday” (this year it is 

October 31), was not something new but something old made 
new. The word itself should remind us that the Reformers were 
not concerned with the novel but with the Gospel, not innovation 
but re-formation. To them was given new insight into old truth, 
and that is why Luther and Calvin and the many Reformation creeds 
took their stand upon the Scriptures and the revelation of what God 
had done in Jesus Christ. ‘To their critics, the Reformers emphati- 
cally insisted that theirs was no new doctrine, no new creed, no new 
Church. Calvin’s Reply to Sadoleto (1539), in answer to the charge 
that the Reformation was essentially divisive, puts it plainly: “Un- 
less indeed one ought to be held a deserter who, seeing the soldiers 
disordered and dispersed and departed far from their ranks, raises 
aloft the ensign of the commander and summons them back to their 
posts.” 

It is crucial for Protestants today, as in the sixteenth century, to 
reject all charges of novelty and to affirm that the Reformation was 
the making new of something old. When the Roman Catholic 
Church, for example, speaking through the so-called Baltimore Cate- 
chism, says that “the Protestant Churches began in the sixteenth cen- 
tury when their founders, rejecting certain doctrines of faith, broke 


r HE Reformation, which an increasing number of Protestant 
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away from Catholic unity,” or when Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Arch. 
bishop of Chicago, warns Roman Catholics against participating in 
the World Council of Churches because unity “is found in the Ro. 
man Catholic Church and in her alone” since ‘she and she alone is 
the true Church of Jesus Christ’—then Protestants must celebrate 
not only Reformation Sunday but their faith and heritage by dem- 
onstrating in word and deed that they stand for something old made 
new. 


I 


It would, however, be a virtual betrayal of the Reformation so to 
insist upon that which is old as to obscure the fact that the old has 
been made new. In one sense, Protestants should welcome the 
charge of innovation, just as the Reformers realized that new mean- 
ing and power were derived from the Gospel for their own day. If 
nothing new or startling, nothing unexpected or exciting, happens 
when recourse is had to the Gospel, then something is wrong some- 
where. From the point of view of the medieval hierarchy or the 
Counter Reformation or perhaps from modern Roman Catholicism 
—Protestantism does seem to be a new thing. It would be a shame- 
ful rebuke if on Reformation Sunday we were regarded by others as 
doing no more than laying a wreath upon the tombs and monuments 
of the Reformers. If for Protestantism the old in and by and for 
itself becomes the center of gravity, then we have forfeited our faith 
in the living, dynamic, re-creative power of the Gospel. 

The Reformation, thus, may be appealed to as our charter for 
moving beyond wherever we happen to be. It is a challenge to tra- 
ditionalism and to current structures of thought and action and ex- 
perience. ‘This is not in the interests of a nineteenth century view 
of inevitable, automatic progress, but in line with the conviction that 
the Gospel is the good news of a divine redemptive purpose that has 
a past, a present, and a future. It is a conviction based upon what 
God has done, but this, in turn, involves inexhaustible and unlimited 
resources of new life and power for today and tomorrow. 


II 


There is a foolish and superficial kind of optimism which, until 
fairly recently, has been all too common. It has been a shattering, 
if necessary, experience for modern man to realize what a mirage 
such an unrealistic faith can be. But there is also a Biblical and 
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evangelical optimism which takes full account of the untrustworthi- 
ness of human nature and the transitoriness of life and yet dares to 
think and plan for tomorrow. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, who is quoted elsewhere in this issue, writ- 
ing from his Nazi concentration camp, says, “Some men regard it as 
frivolous, and some Christians think it is irreligious to hope and pre- 
pare oneself for better things to come in this life. They believe in 
chaos, disorder and catastrophe. ‘That, they think, is the meaning 
of present events, and in sheer resignation or pious escapism they 
surrender all responsibility for the preservation of life and for the 
generations yet unborn.” ‘The narrow way, which is never the easy 
way, is “thinking and acting for the sake of the coming generation, 
but taking each day as it comes” as if it were one’s last day on earth. 

It is at this point that the Reformation can illumine our under- 
standing of the doctrine of eschatology—which after all is only an- 
other way of speaking about Christian teleology. “I believe,’ said 
Luther, “that the last day is not far off, for this reason: the Gospel 
is now making its last effort, and it is just the same as with a light 
which, when it is about to go out, gives forth a great flash at the end 
as if it intended to burn a long time yet, and then it is gone.” And 
Calvin wrote, “With whatever kind of tribulation we may be af- 
flicted, we should always keep this end in view—to habituate our- 
selves to a contempt of the present life, that we may thereby be ex- 
cited to meditation on that which is to come.” But neither Luther 
nor Calvin interpreted eschatology to mean “sheer resignation or 
pious escapism.” Calvin, in the quotation just cited, continues by 
saying, “But believers should accustom themselves to such a con- 
tempt of the present life, as may not generate either hatred of life, 
or ingratitude towards God.” ‘The Reformers, in making old things 
new, injected the note of responsibility for life today and tomorrow 
even into their eschatology. 


Ill 


In their rediscovery of the Gospel, the Reformers became aware 
of the contemporary relevance and the unlimited possibilities of what 
God had done in Christ. They were not archaeologists digging 
around in the dust heaps of antiquity; they were very much men of 
their own age with an acute sense of responsibility for generations 
yetunborn. The Reformation was not a minor, spasmodic attempt 
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at the reform of this and that but the revolution of a millennium of 
history and tradition. ‘Thus for us who claim to be heirs of the 
Reformation, intoning slogans about the “continuing Reformation,” 
“the Church must always be reformed,” etc., there follows the awful 
responsibility to make old things new. This is not only the impera- 
tive which the Reformation lays upon us, this is the evangelical re- 
sponsibility of all those who take seriously the inexhaustible resources 
and unlimited possibilities of the Gospel. Consider briefly three 


distinct but related verses of the New Testament which suggest this. | 


First, here is Paul writing to his Corinthian friends about God's 
gift to the world of his Son, and he is so overwhelmed by the import 
of this fact that he exclaims, “Thanks be to God for his inexpressible 
gift!” (II Cor. 9: 15). That is to say, language is inadequate to do 
justice to this gift of God. It cannot be fully described or charac- 
terized. The Gospel speaks a truth which the words of men cannot 
really reproduce or the most eloquent oratory exhaust. It is not 
that the Gospel cannot be told, but that there is always something 
more to say. ‘That is why the story is taken up by music and paint- 
ing and architecture so that the very stones and windows of our 
churches are made to speak what language cannot fully express. 

Robert Browning in one of his poems searches for “one word 
more” that would be “fit and fair and simple and sufficient” by which 
he could express his love for Elizabeth Barrett. Everyone who has 
ever written a love-letter knows what the poet means, and Paul says 
there is one word more to be said about God’s gift in Christ. There 
is always one word more. This is not meant to discourage us or to 
plunge us into a semantic puzzle; Paul’s exclamation is a doxology! 
Let us, then, give thanks that the Gospel outruns our feeble efforts 
at definition and description, that it can never be exhausted or fenced 
in by our creeds and confessions, our theologies and systems, our de- 
nominations and traditions! 


Secondly, here is John who in his Gospel added much to the Synop- 
tics, and yet when he comes to the end of his account, he says with a 
sigh of disappointment, “But there are also many other things which 
Jesus did; were every one of them to be written, I suppose that the 
world itself could not contain the books that would be written” (John 
21: 25). This is literary exaggeration, yet how true it is. There is 
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more to tell about Christ and what he means for faith and life than 
books can contain. John’s Gospel in many ways is the fullest and 
most complete, and yet the author apparently was conscious of its 
brevity, and he brought it to a close simply because he knew he could 
never finish it. 

The Gospel, in this sense, is an unfinished work. ‘There are more 
than 2,000 lives of Christ in the British Museum in the English lan- 
guage alone! But more than this, the life of Christ has deeper and 
wider implications than can be summed up in a book or in a library. 
We have not begun to exhaust the meaning of this Life for our own 
social, economic, political, and cultural life. He somehow is always 
beyond us, beyond our biographies, beyond our moral standards, 
beyond our attempts to catch up with him. 


Thirdly, here is the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, writing 
of men and women of faith, Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Sarah, 
Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and then as if in despair at the growing list, he 
says, “And what more shall I say? For time would fail me to tell of 
Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah, of David and Samuel and the 
prophets” (Heb. 11: 32). Time is too short to tell all that can be 
told about men and women of faith. It isn’t that the author is too 
busy or interested in something else, what he means is that though 
he were to live and write forever he could never complete the roll- 
call of those whom God has chosen for his own. It is not that the 
chronicle cannot be drawn up, but that it is so long that it can never 
be completely told. And when we stop to think of it, the time is too 
short, for we would have to add to this list the names of Peter, Paul, 
Barnabas, and perhaps the names of Irenaeus, Tertullian, Augustine, 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, Carey, Livingstone, Schweitzer, and 
what would we do with the modern martyrs in our own time who 
“quenched raging fire,” “put foreign armies to flight,” ‘“‘were tor- 
tured,” “suffered mockery and scourging, and even chains and im- 
prisonment’”’? And what of the unsung heroes, obscure men and 
women, “of whom the world was not worthy’’? 

What a roll-call we could make! But could we? No, it could 
never be drawn up in final form, for God is still at work in the hearts 
of men, in different ways, in hidden ways, and the redemptive direc- 
tory cannot be closed “apart from us” and our children’s children. 
The inexhaustible power which makes old things new, which in 
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Christ re-creates the old man so that he becomes a new creation, is 
still at work in the world.° 
IV 


Making old things new—this is the good news of the Gospel which 
the Reformers recovered with surprise and joy for their own day 
and which we may discover for our day too. In Christ “the new has 
come’’—the new commandment, the new name, the new tongues, the 
new creature, the new and living way, the new heaven, the new earth, 
the new Jerusalem, the new song, the new Testament—and in Christ 
the new continues to come. 


H. T. K., Jr. 


The Light of History 


CC OW can you know so much church history and remain a 
Christian?” a colleague once lightly remarked to Professor 


Roland H. Bainton of Yale. There are indeed times 
when one who has followed in detail the tortuous controversies of 
ecclesiastics and theologues down the centuries is inclined to despair. 
But there is a larger and more refreshing view. God is at work in 
history, and the study of universal history, Lord Acton declares, “is 
not a burden on the memory but an illumination of the soul.” It 
is to the unburdening and illuminating role of history as it catches 
the light of God and focuses it upon the life of man that this issue 
of THEOLOocy Topay devotes itself. 

History has been hard on Christians of late. Not all have stood 
the test of the mounting pressures of the times. Who does stand? 
asks Dietrich Bonhoeffer in the devotional meditation, and answers 
his own question, “Only the man whose ultimate criterion is not in 
his reason, his principles, his conscience, his freedom or his virtue, 
but who is ready to... .”. It would be unfair to finish the quota- 


tion. The answer is a thoughtfully penetrating study of man’s only 
defense against evil. | 

Few knew better how to stand than Dietrich Bonhoeffer. On | 
April 5, 1943, this pastor and teacher of the Confessing Church in 
Germany was arrested by the Gestapo. On April 9, 1945, he was 
executed, bearing his Christian witness unafraid to the end. He 
has been called “probably the most heroic Christian martyr of the 
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Nazi era.” “Who Stands His Ground?” is taken from a collection 
of his writings published by the Macmillan Co. under the title, 
Prisoner for God, 1954. 


Taking his cue from Lord Acton’s characterization of universal 
history as ‘‘an illumination of the soul,’’ Edward D. Myers continues 
in this issue a task begun in October 1944 in THEoLocy Topay, that 
of introducing to the theological world the essence of Arnold Toyn- 
bee’s massive historical studies with particular reference to the most 
theologically pertinent sections. The 1944 article dealt with the 
first six volumes of the now familiar work. “The Unity of History: 
an Epitome of the Concluding Volumes of Toynbee’s A Study of 
History,” takes up the leading ideas of the four volumes (VI—-X) pub- 
lished in October, 1954. Historians, perhaps, will be most inter- 
ested in the study of the relations between universal states and uni- 
versal churches, but undoubtedly the passages which will produce 
most argument are those reflecting —Toynbee’s “Symmachan” ap- 
proach to comparative religion, e.g., “the four higher religions 
(Islam, Mahayana, Hinduism, and Christianity are] . . . four varia- 
tions on a single theme. . . .” 

Edward D. Myers, professor of Philosophy at Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, is peculiarly well qualified to 
interpret the work of Arnold Toynbee. He is at present engaged 
in preparing, with Professor Toynbee, Vol. XI of A Study of His- 
tory, which will be an atlas and gazetteer to accompany the first ten 
volumes. 


“History and Self-Understanding” by Ronald Gregor Smith, orig- 
inally given as an address on the B.B.C. Third Program in London, 
is an attempt from a different quarter to discover the meaning of 
history. ‘Toynbee’s studies are of civilizations and the contacts be- 
tween civilizations. Mr. Smith turns instead to study man, within 
the limits of an historian’s disciplined approach. The result is thus, 
to an extent, earth-bound, but it is not a shallow humanism. The 
meaning of history is man’s understanding of himself, he says, but 
it is an understanding lit with the translucence of a transcendent 
God. 

Ronald Gregor Smith is the Editor of the Christian Movement 
Press, Ltd., London, England. He is well-known as translator of a 
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number of Martin Buber’s influential theological works, including 
I and Thou (1937) and Right and Wrong (1952). In 1952 he edited 
a volume of essays, The Enduring Gospel, dedicated to Hugh Martin. 


Markus Barth’s ““The Christ in Israel’s History” turns attention 
from the more diffused light of the general revelation of God in the 
world, to the clearer, purer light of the revelation of God in the 
Word. But the Word does not seem to some to shine in the Old 
Testament with quite the clear, pure light of the New. Markus 
Barth’s article is at once a warning against reading too much of the 
new revelation back into the old (the Old Testament is not ‘‘a kind 
of advance-biography of Jesus’’), and against failing to perceive the 
new embedded in the old (“The whole of the Old Testament has to 
do with the Christus of God”). With compelling clarity he distin- 
guishes five major aspects of “Christology” in Old Testament his- 
tory, and refreshingly treats revelation as a unified whole, avoiding 
piece-meal analysis of ““Christological passages” and “types.” 

Professor Markus Barth is the son of the famous theologian and 
a theologian in his own right. He is at present serving as Visiting 
Professor of New Testament in the Theological Seminary (Presby- 
terian), Dubuque, Iowa. 


There are dark ages in the history of the human race, and not al- 
ways has the Church brought light into the darkness. Christians 
have contributed much for example to progress in race-relations; 
they have also sinned much, for racial bigotry is still found within 
the Christian Church, and racial bigotry, says A. Roy Eckardt in 
“Racial Prejudice and Discrimination: Civil and Christian Ap- 
proaches,” “is a peculiarly vicious form of sin . . . it is idolatry.” 
But the article is no mere denunciation of the sin. It is a hopeful, 
appealing, and practical exploration of creative techniques for 
meeting the problem. ‘“‘Sentimentality (‘If people just loved one 
another there would be no race problem’) and cynicism (‘People 
have been hating one another since civilization began and they 
always will’) are alike to be avoided,” says Professor Eckardt; and 
in successfully avoiding them, he brings light and reason to bear 
upon a problem where both are sorely needed. 

Dr. A. Roy Eckardt is Chairman of the Department of Religion 
of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. He has also taught 
at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, and at Duke University. 
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There is, of course, Biblical precedent for a direct approach to the 
race problem. The parable of the Good Samaritan presents our 
Lord’s own suggestions concerning an issue in which an original re- 
ligious issue had developed both political and racial undertones. 
But as C. E. B. Cranfield points out in his exegetical study, “The 
Good Samaritan,” there is an even closer parallel to a contemporary 
issue: ‘‘ ‘Samaritan’ had for the Jews of Jesus’ time the same sort of 
flavor as ‘Communist’ has for the respectable citizen of Western 
Europe or the United States today.” The “real problem,” he says, 
“is not, who is my neighbor, but how can I love my neighbor?” and 
the answer in the parable leads straight to the heart of the Gospel. 

The Rev. C. E. B. Cranfield is Lecturer in Theology at Durham 
University, Durham, England. An Anglican, he is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Scottish Journal of Theology, and has made major 
contributions to the Theological Word Book of the Bible, edited by 
Alan Richardson. 


The final article in this issue, “The Witness of the Reformed 
Churches in the World Today,” by Dr. John A. Mackay, was the 
opening address at the Seventeenth General Council of the Alliance 
of Reformed Churches throughout the World Holding the Presby- 
terian Order, which is, as Dr. Mackay points out, the earliest con- 
fessional organization in the Protestant world, and which brought 
together at Princeton, July 27 to August 5, more than four hundred 
delegates from all parts of the world. There is, therefore, a glory- 
ing in heritage here, for “Reformed Churches . . . have a heritage 
of faith . . .” and “heritage determines destiny.” ‘There is also a 
sober facing of the fact that confessionalism “‘can wreck or make the 
ecumenical movement.” Lest it be the former and not the latter, 
Dr. Mackay (who speaks to Presbyterians as retiring Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., and as President of the 
International Missionary Council) warns against confessional “power- 
blocks” and “ecclesiastical tribalism.’’ But he also repudiates the 
Roman ideal of a “‘single, unified Church structure, dominated by a 
centralized administrative authority” as the ideal for the Church of 
Jesus Christ. ‘The Church, he says, “is validated . . . not by its 
organized structure, but by its missionary action.” 

SAMUEL H. MorFFETT 





WHO STANDS HIS GROUND? 


By Dietrich BONHOEFFER* 


HE great masquerade of evil has wrought havoc with all our 

ethical preconceptions. This appearance of evil in the guise 

of light, beneficence and historical necessity is utterly bewilder- 
ing to anyone nurtured in our traditional ethical systems. But for 
the Christian who frames his life on the Bible it simply confirms the 
radical evilness of evil. 

The failure of rationalism is evident. With the best of intentions, 
but with a naive lack of realism, the rationalist imagines that a small 
dose of reason will be enough to put the world right. In his short- 
sightedness he wants to do justice to all sides, but in the mélée of 
conflicting forces he gets trampled upon without having achieved the 
slightest effect. Disappointed by the irrationality of the world, he 
realizes at last his futility, retires from the fray, and weakly surren- 
ders to the winning side. 

Worse still is the total collapse of moral fanaticism. The fanatic 
imagines that his moral purity will prove a match for the power of 
evil, but like a bull he goes for the red rag instead of the man who 
carries it, grows weary and succumbs. He becomes entangled with 
non-essentials and falls into the trap set by the superior ingenuity of 
his adversary. 

Then there is the man with a conscience. He fights single-handed 
against overwhelming odds in situations which demand a decision. 
But there are so many conflicts going on, all of which demand some 
vital choice—with no advice or support save that of his own con- 
science—that he is torn to pieces. Evil approaches him in so many 
specious and deceptive guises that his conscience becomes nervous 
and vacillating. In the end he contents himself with a salved in- 
stead of a clear conscience, and starts lying to his conscience as a 
means of avoiding despair. If a man relies exclusively on his con- 


* From a posthumous collection of letters and other miscellaneous items edited by Eber- 
hard Bethge, translated by Reginald H. Fuller, and published under the title Prisoner for 
God by the Macmillan Company, New York, 1954, pp. 14-16. This excerpt is reprinted here 
with the permission of the publishers. 
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science he fails to see how a bad conscience is sometimes more whole- 
some and strong than a deluded one. 

When men are confronted by a bewildering variety of alternatives, 
the path of duty seems to offer a sure way out. ‘They grasp at the 
imperative as the one certainty. ‘The responsibility for the impera- 
tive rests upon its author, not upon its executor. But when men are 
confined to the limits of duty, they never risk a daring deed on their 
own responsibility, which is the only way to score a bull’s eye against 
evil and defeat it. ‘The man of duty will in the end be forced to 
give the devil his due. 

What then of the man of freedom? He is the man who aspires to 
stand his ground in the world, who values the necessary deed more 
highly than a clear conscience or the duties of his calling, who is 
ready to sacrifice a barren principle for a fruitful compromise or a 
barren mediocrity for a fruitful radicalism. What then of him? 
He must beware lest his freedom should become his own undoing. 
For in choosing the lesser of two evils he may fail to see that the 
greater evil he seeks to avoid may prove the lesser. Here we have 
the raw material of tragedy. 

Some seek refuge from the rough-and-tumble of public life in the 
sanctuary of their own private virtue. Such men however are com- 
pelled to seal their lips and shut their eyes to the injustice around 
them. Only at the cost of self-deception can they keep themselves 
pure from the defilements incurred by responsible action. For all 
that they achieve, that which they leave undone will still torment 
their peace of mind. ‘They will either go to pieces in face of this 
disquiet, or develop into the most hypocritical of all Pharisees. 

Who stands his ground? Only the man whose ultimate criterion 
is not in his reason, his principles, his conscience, his freedom or his 
virtue, but who is ready to sacrifice all these things when he is called 
to obedient and responsible action in faith and exclusive allegiance 
to God. The responsible man seeks to make his whole life a re- 
sponse to the question and call of God. 





THE UNITY OF HISTORY: 


AN EPITOME OF THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES 
OF TOYNBEE'’S A STUDY OF HISTORY 


By Epwarp D. Myers 


HE October, 1944, issue of THEoLocy Topay included a re- 

view article entitled “Some Leading Ideas from Toynbee’s A 

Study of History.” * ‘That article dealt with the five Parts of 
the Study that had been published up to that time; the present arti- 
cle attempts to present some of the leading ideas of the last eight 
Parts that are now being published. 

Lord Acton once wrote: “By universal history I understand that 
which is distinct from the combined histories of all countries, and 
is not a burden on the memory but an illumination of the soul”; 
and Berr and Febvre hold that the only possible remedy for the un- 
conscious involuntary distortions of the historian ‘‘consists in the 
progressive broadening of history, in the replacement of the idea of 
particular histories by the broad and salutary idea of a universal 
history, of which all particular histories are but chapters.” * Toyn- 
bee’s Study is universal history, and that it is consciously and delib- 
erately so is revealed by the following sentence: “Until we have ex- 
amined the respective claims of institutions of each of these three 

1 Toynbee, Arnold J., A Study of History, Oxford University Press, vols. I-III, 1934; vols. 
IV-VI, 1939; these volumes included the first five Parts of the work: I. Introduction, II. The 
Geneses of Civilizations, III. The Growths of Civilizations, IV. The Breakdowns of Civiliza- 
tions, V. The Disintegrations of Civilizations; vols. VII-X published in October, 1954, include 
the last eight Parts: VI. Universal States, VII. Universal Churches, VIII. Heroic Ages, IX. Con- 
tacts Between Civilizations in Space (Encounters Between Contemporaries), X. Contacts Be- 
tween Civilizations in Time (Renaissances), XI. Law and Freedom in History, XII. The Pros- 
pects of the Western Civilization, XIII. The Inspirations of Historians. It is expected that 
vol. XI, by Professor Toynbee and the present writer, an atlas and gazetteer to accompany and 
illustrate the 10 vols., will appear in May, 1955. 

Of the two tables appended to this article, Table I is a revision of the one originally pub- 
lished in this journal and reproduced in D. C. Somervell’s Abridgment of vols. I-VI of the 
Study; Table II appears as Table IV at end of vol. VII; both are reproduced here with the 
kind permission of the Oxford University Press. 

In this article the present writer has used, wherever possible, Professor Toynbee’s own 
words, in the belief that only so can the tone and flavor of the work, as well as a sketch of 
some of the ideas, be presented. 


2 Berr, H., and Febvre, L., article “History,” in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, vol. 
VII, pp. 357-368. 
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kinds [universal states, universal churches, heroic ages] to be intel- 
ligible fields of study in themselves, and have also considered the 
alternative possibility that they might be parts of some larger whole 
embracing them and the civilizations alike, we cannot be sure that 
we have brought within our purview the whole of human history, 
above the primitive level, in all its aspects.” * 

The Study is indeed the universal history that is an illumination 
of the soul, and in its insights, interpretations, and suggested pat- 
terns Toynbee does recognize and remedy—so far as is possible to a 
single human mind working in the present stage of human knowl- 
edge—the political bias of the historian as a citizen of a state, his cul- 
tural bias as a member of a society, and his religious bias as a member 
of a church. 


] 


Part VI is a study of universal states. ‘The universal state is always 
able to enforce a kind of relative peace among the conquered nations 
over which it exercises its dominion, and this “universal peace”’ is the 
last rally before the final relapse of the civilization into total disinte- 
gration. Civilizations, thus far in the Study, have been regarded and 


treated as intelligible fields of historical study and self-contained units 
of social life on the whole—“‘at any rate by comparison with the rela- 
tively parochial and ephemeral political communities into which they 
are apt to articulate themselves in their growth stage.”’* This con- 
ception proved to be useful and fruitful, but, as early in the Study as 
V. 23 and VI. 169, Toynbee recognized that it can be accepted only 
with reservations of civilizations in the disintegration stage and sug- 
gested that perhaps there may be another species of society beyond 
and distinct from civilizations as these are beyond and distinct from 
primitive societies. ‘The present Part will open the way for the ex- 
ploration of possible answers to this larger question. 

The study of universal states opens with the question “‘whether 
they are ends in themselves or means to something beyond them.” * 
Coming, as they do, after the long and agonizing Times of Troubles 
of the civilizations, the “universal states are symptoms of social dis- 
integrations, yet at the same time they are attempts to check this dis- 

8Vol. VII, p. 2. The italics are not in the original. References to the text of the Study 
will appear below as, e.g., VII. 2. 


#VII. 1. For the facts about the civilizations see Table I. 
5VII. 2. For the several universal states see Table I. 
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integration and to defy it.”* The conscious purpose of the domi- 
nant minorities in establishing the universal states “in every case, is 
to preserve themselves by conserving the wasting energies of the so- 
ciety with whose fortunes their own are bound up, and their in- 
tention in establishing a universal state is to use it as a means to this 
self-regarding end. This intention, however, is never fulfilled. A 
universal state, however long its life may be drawn out, always proves 
to have been the last phase of a society before its extinction.” * “If 
universal states prove to be, not permanent ends in themselves, but 
merely ephemeral creatures whose happiest destiny is to find eutha- 
nasia by spending themselves in the service of others, this suggests 
that, in the hierarchy of human institutions, the place of states in 
general must be a relatively low one. . . . If a universal state finds 
its significance as a means for the performance of services, who are 
its beneficiaries?” ® 

There follows an empirical survey of the services and beneficiaries 
of the institutions of the universal states. ““These imperial institu- 
tions may be grouped under the three heads of installations, curren- 
cies, and corporations, and each of these heads may be subdivided. 
The principal installations set up by a universal state are its commu- 
nications, its garrisons and colonies, its provinces and its capital city. 
Its most important currencies are its official language and script, its 
legal system, and its money, weights and measures, and calendar. _ Its 
major corporations are its army, its civil service, and its citizen body. 
If we consider each of these institutions in turn, we shall find it serv- 
ing some unintended beneficiary in some measure.” ® 

The conclusions * of this Part are summarized as follows: “Our 
study of universal states has brought out two facts about them: first 

6 VII. 4. 

7 VII. 54. 

8 VII. 55. 

9 VII. 80. One example from the survey may be given: when the makers and masters of 
the Roman Empire, which was the universal state of the Hellenic Civilization, constructed 
and maintained their impressive system of communications they had a clear and precise idea 
of the purpose of that system. Yet the system was utilized by other parties and for other 
purposes than the intended ones: the highways certainly enabled and possibly inspired the 
barbarians to make straight for the heart of the Hellenic World; the highways facilitated the 
journeys of Saint Paul and, thereby, the growth of the Christian Church. And as with the 
Roman communications system, so it was with those of the other universal states: the bene- 
ficiaries were other than those intended by the builders and makers of the systems. 

10 It is regrettable that here, as elsewhere, there is no space to review the surveys of the 
actual installations and currencies and corporations of the several universal states. Could it 
be given, such a review would show that the conclusions which, as they stand, are in danger 


of appearing to be mere generalizations, are rigorously derived from extensive empirical evi- 
dence. 
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that, in so far as their achievements bear fruit, the harvest is apt to 
be reaped, not by the sowers themselves, but by alien hands; and, 
second, that, in so far as they become creative in this indirect, second- 
hand, vicarious way, through the creative acts of their alien bene- 
ficiaries, they are creators unintentionally and indeed against their 
will. ‘Their own primary aim is, not to be creative, but to survive, 
and the experience of losing their lives in order to find them again 
in the lives of their beneficiaries does not reconcile them to their 
fate; it provokes them to recalcitrance and indignation. Our survey 
in the preceding Part of this Study has shown that the principal bene- 
ficiaries of universal states are universal churches.” 


II 


Part VII is a study of universal churches. Since the churches have 
been the beneficiaries of the universal states and since, in the latter 
days of the universal states, it has always been apparent that the 
churches were increasing while the state decreased, the champions 
of the states have been apt to regard the churches as social cancers 
which were the causes of the states’ decline. This view has been 
adopted also by others than the champions of the universal states: 
by Edward Gibbon * and by Sir J. G. Frazer.* In an earlier part * 
of the Study ‘Toynbee argued that Gibbon was mistaken in his view 
of the date at which the Hellenic Civilization reached and passed its 
zenith. Here * he carries the argument further and asks whether 
the higher religions “‘are essentially and incurably anti-social? When 
there is a shift in the focus of human interest and energy from the 
ideals aimed at in the civilizations to those aimed at in the higher 
religions, is it true that social values, for which the civilizations claim 
to stand, are bound to suffer? Are spiritual and social values anti- 
thetical and inimical to one another? Is the fabric of civilization 
undermined if the salvation of the individual soul is taken as being 
the supreme aim of life? Frazer answers these questions in the af- 
firmative; and, if his answer were right, it would mean that hu- 
man life was a tragedy without a catharsis.” ‘Toynbee believes that 

11 VII. 381. 

12 Gibbon, E., The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. LXXI. 

18 Frazer, Sir J. G., The Golden Bough: Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Studies in the History of 
Oriental Religion, 2nd ed. (London, 1907, Macmillan), pp. 251-253. 


14 IV. 58-63. 
15 VII. 386 ff. 
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Frazer’s answer was not right and that it was based on a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the natures of both the higher religions and of 
human souls or personalities. 

He has contended ** that man is a social animal who can express 
and develop his personality only through relations with other per- 
sonalities, that society is nothing but the common ground between 
one individual’s network of relations and another’s and has no ex- 
istence except in the activities of individuals who, for their part, 
cannot exist except in society; that personalities are not conceivable 
except as agents of spiritual activity and that the only conceivable 
scope for spiritual activity lies in relations between spirit and spirit. 
“In seeking God, Man is performing a social act; and, if God’s Love 
has gone into action in This World in the redemption of Mankind 
by Christ, then Man’s efforts to make himself less unlike a God who 
has created Man in His own image must include efforts to follow 
Christ’s example in sacrificing himself for the redemption of his fel- 
low men. . . . The antithesis between trying to save one’s own soul 
by seeking and following God and trying to do one’s duty to one’s 
neighbour is therefore false. . . . The two activities [of loving God 
and of loving one’s neighbour] are indissoluble because ‘he that lov- 
eth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen?’ The Christian soul that is truly seeking to save 
itself by loving God in God’s way is as fully social a being as the bee- 
like Spartan who saves his personal honour by dying for his hive at 
Thermopylae. . . . The Christian soul’s relations with his fellow 
men are consequences of, and corollaries to, his relations with God 

. and his way of loving his neighbour as God loves Man will be 
to try to help his neighbour to win what the Christian is seeking for 
himself—that is, to come into closer communion with God and to 
become more godlike.” 

This being the case, it is evident that “in the Church Militant on 
Earth, the good social aims of the mundane societies will incidentally 
be achieved very much more successfully than they ever have been 
or can be achieved in a mundane society which aims at these objects 
direct, and at nothing higher. In other words, the spiritual prog- 
ress of individual souls in this life will in fact bring with it much 
more social progress than could be attained in any other way. It is 
a paradoxical but profoundly true and important principle of life 


16 III. 217-222; I. 173, n. 3; I. 454, n. 3; III. 223-230. 
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CIVILIZATION RELATIONS OF ORIGIN CHALLENGE 
Egyptiac wholly unrelated wae River Valley; before 3500 | physical: desiccation 
Andean wholly unrelated Andean coast and plateau; c. be- | physical: coastal desert; bleak climate | ? 
ginning of Christian Era on almost soilless plateau 
Minoan unrelated to earlier; apparented (loosely) | Aegean Islands before 3000 B.C. | physical: the sea 





to the Hellenic and the Syriac 






physical: desiccation 





Sumeric unrelated to earlier; apparented to the | lower Tigris-Euphrates valley; 
Babylonic and the Hittite before 3500 B.C. 


unrelated to earlier; apparented to the | Central American tropical for- | physical: the luxuriance of the tropical 








Mayan 





Yucatec and the Mexic est; before c. 500 B.C. forest 
Yucatec|fused to produce: both affiliated to the Mayan waterless, treeless limestone shelf | physical: barren peninsula; social: the 
Mexic {Central American of Yucatan peninsula; A.D. 1000; | disintegrating Mayan Society 





Mexican plateau, second half of 
first millennium A.D. 


















social: the disintegrating Sumeric So- 


ciety 


Cappadocia just beyond Sumeric 


Hittite loosely affiliated to the Sumeric, but 
frontiers; c. 1375 B.C. 


with a non-Sumeric religion 








Syriac loosely affiliated to the Minoan; appa- | Syria; c. 1125 B.C. social: the disintegrating Minoan So- 
rented to the Iranic and the Arabic ciety 








Babylonic closely affiliated to the Sumeric ‘Iraq; ¢c. 1375 B.C. social: the disintegrating Sumeric So- 
ciety 





both affiliated to the Syriac and, after | Anatolia, Iran, Oxus-Jaxartes; | social: the disintegrating Syriac Society | A.D. 






Iranic : 
= to produce: A.D. 1516, fused to form the Islamic | c. A.D. 1275 : 
Arabic | **4™Ic Society Arabia, ‘Iraq, Syria, North | social: the disintegrating Syriac Society | A.D. 
Africa; c. A.D. 1275 
Shang unrelated to earlier; apparented to Sinic | valley of the Yellow River physical: marsh and floods and extremes 





of temperature 










Sinic apparented to the Far Eastern; affili- | valley of the Yellow River; 825 | social: the disintegrating Shang Society | 634-2 
ated to Shang or 775 B.C. 






Far Eastern—Main Body | a to the Sinic with an offshoot in | China; c. A.D. 475 social: the disintegrating Sinic Society | A.D. 8 
apan 






Fer Eastern—Japanese Off- offshoot of the main body of the Far} Japanese Archipelago; c. A.D. | physical: new ground; social: contact | A.D. 
shoot Eastern 554 with the main body 
Indus Culture unrelated to earlier; apparented to the | Lower Indus Valley physical: desiccation conte: 





Indic with 





Indic unrelated to earlier; apparented to the Indus and Ganges River Val- | physical: the luxuriance of the tropical | c. 725: 
Hindu leys; c. 1375 forest 






Hindu affiliated to the Indic North India; c. A.D. 775 social: the disintegrating Indic Society | c. A.D 






Hellenic loosely affiliated to the Minoan; appa- | coasts and islands of the Aegean; | physical: barren land and the sea; so- | 431-31) 
omen the Western and to the Ortho- | c. 1125 B.C. cial: the disintegrating Minoan Society 
ox Christian 










Orthodox Christian—Main affiliated to the Hellenic with an offshoot | Anatolia; c. A.D. 675 (final rup- | social: the disintegrating Hellenic So- | A.D. 9 
Body in Russia ture _— the West in 11th cen- | ciety 
tury 








Orthodox Christian—Russian offshoot of the main body of the Ortho- | Russia; A.D. 989 physical: new ground; social: contact | A.D. 
Offshoot dox Christian with the main body 






Western affiliated to the Hellenic Western Europe; c. A.D. 675 physical: new ground; social: the disin- | post A. 
tegrating Hellenic Society 


The ABORTIVE CIVILIZATIONS: The embryos of these civilizations were rendered abortive by the strain of having to respond to a series of challenges 
which were excessive in their severity. The Abortive Civilizations are: the FAR WESTERN CHRISTIAN, the FAR EASTERN CHRISTIAN and 


the SCANDINAVIAN. 


The FAR WESTERN CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION arose in the ‘Celtic Fringe,” mainly in Ireland, after c. A.D. 375, as a response to the physical 
challenge of new ground and the double social challenge of the disintegrating Hellenic Society and the nascent Western Society. The period of segregation 
was from c. 450 to c. 600. The Celts moulded Christianity to fit their own barbarian social heritage; by the sixth century Ireland was definitely the centre 
of gravity of Christianity in the West; its originality is manifested in church organization and in literature and art. The final blows against this civiliza- 
ag Nga bo peee by the Vikings in the ninth to the eleventh centuries and by the ecclesiastical authority of Rome and the political authority of England 
in the twelfth century. 


The FAR EASTERN CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION arose within the chrysalis of Nestorian Christianity in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and perished when 
this region was annexed to the Arab Empire in A.D. 737-41 after it had been politically and culturally divorced from the rest of the Syriac World for the 
better part of nine centuries. This embryonic civilization was the product of nine centuries of Central Asian history in which this basin had been living a 
life of its own with special functions resulting from its place athwart the great trade routes and its large number of Greek colonists. 


The SCANDINAVIAN CIVILIZATION emerged within the ambit of the Hellenic External Proletariat after the break-up of the Roman Empire; the 
Scandinavians were isolated from Roman Christendom before the end of the sixth century by the interposition of the pagan Slavs. They began to develop 
their own civilization only after contact with the West had been re-established, and this civilization was eventually overwhelmed as a result of the conver- 
sion of the Icelanders to Christianity. The ethos of the civilization was aesthetic and it bears a remarkable resemblance to the Greek culture. 


The ARRESTED CIVILIZATIONS include the POLYNESIANS, the ESKIMOS, the NOMADS, the SPARTANS, the ‘OSMANLIS. These were 
all immobilized in consequence of having attempted and achieved a tour de force: they were all responses to challenges on the very border-line between a 
degree that still affords some stimulus and a degree that brings into operation the law of diminishing returns. With the Spartans and the ‘Osmanlis the 
superlative challenge was human, with the others it was physical. The two characteristics common to them all are caste and specialization. They all 
performed miracles of human will-power and ingenuity but at the price of a systematic repudiation of the characteristically human quality of versatile 
adaptability. They all set their feet on the path of retrogression from humanity to animality. 
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e 3000 B.C. | physical: the sea ?—1750 B.C. “Thalassocracy of Minos” 
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TABLE I 








LACE CHALLENGE Tahnees UNIVERSAL STATE 
before 3500 | physical: desiccation ?—c. 2050 B.C. Middle Empire 


New Empire 





pao c. be- | physical: coastal desert; bleak climate | ?—c. A.D. 1430 Incaic Empire (followed by Span 
ra 


Viceroyalty of Peru) 








tes valley; | physical: desiccation c. 2458-2079 B.C. | Empire of Sumer and Akkad 





“First Empire’ of the Mayas 





forest 
estone shelf | physical: barren peninsula; social: the | Yucatec: Spanish Viceroyalty of New Spai 
;A.D. 1000; | disintegrating Mayan Society 1194-1546 Aztecs were on the verge of foun 
ond half of Mexic: universal state when the Spa 
D. ¢. 1100-1521 came) 





pnd Sumeric | social: the disintegrating Sumeric So- | predominant in its own world by 15th century B.C.; v 








ciety until peace in 1278 B.C.; overwhelmed by a wave of m 
social: the disintegrating Minoan So- | c. 937-525 B.C. Achaemenian Empire 

ciety Arab Caliphate 

social: the disintegrating Sumeric So- | ?—610 B.C. Neo-Babylonic Empire 

ciety 





ia, North | social: the disintegrating Syriac Society | A.D. 1506-1517? 


River physical: marsh and floods and extremes 
of temperature 







River; 825 | social: the disintegrating Shang Society | 634-221 B.C. Ts’in and Han Empire 


social: the disintegrating Sinic Society | A.D. 878-1280 Mongol Empire 





Shang Empire 








Manchu Empire 





. A.D. | physical: new ground; social: contact | A.D. 1185-1597 Hideyoshi's dictatorship and Tok 














with the main body Shogunate 
physical: desiccation contemporary 
with Sumeric 
River Val- | physical: the luxuriance of the tropical | c. 725-322 B.C. Mauryan Empire 
forest Guptan Empire 
. 775 social: the disintegrating Indic Society | c. A.D. 1175-1572 | Mughal Raj 
British Raj 
the Aegean; | physical: barren land and the sea; so- | 431-31 B.C. Roman Empire 
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» latter lost also the art of navigation. 
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that the most likely way to reach a goal is to be aiming not at that 
goal itself but at some more ambitious goal beyond it.” 

The conclusion is that “the spirit of the higher religions, so far 
from being a social cancer, was the bread of social, as well as spirit- 
ual, life.”’ ** 

In an examination of the churches as chrysalises Toynbee discovers 
that the chrysalis concept is adequate so far as it goes, that is, that a 
church had in fact served as a chrysalis which had absorbed energy 
emitted by a disintegrating civilization and then had transmitted this 
store of energy to another civilization that had germinated in the 
transmissionary church’s womb.** But a further examination shows 
that the chrysalis-church mechanism for the reproduction of civiliza- 
tions has been operative only for the tertiary civilizations *° and that 
there are few or no symptoms to show that the secondary higher re- 
ligions *° may serve as such chrysalises. ‘Thus it is evident that the 
churches were not a necessity of life for the civilizations, and this 
suggests, conversely, that the churches could not have come into ex- 
istence simply in order to bring civilizations to birth. And thus 
while history testified that the four living churches * had in fact per- 
formed this service on one occasion, it indicated that this episode 
might have been incidental and perhaps even accidental. 

If now we open our minds to the possibility that the civilizations 
might more illuminatingly be envisaged and interpreted in terms, 
not of their own destinies, but of their effect on the history of re- 
ligion, we can combine our previous tables of civilizations and higher 
religions into a new conspectus and can now think of the civilizations 
of the second generation as having come into existence, not in order 
to perform achievements of their own, but in order to provide an 
opportunity for fully-fledged higher religions to come to birth. 

“On this showing the successive rises and falls of the primary and 


17 At this point (VII. 388) Toynbee makes it clear that although his exposition of the har- 
mony between the conception of Man’s duty to God and the conception of his duty to his 
neighbor has been made in terms of Christianity, it could have been made in terms of Mith- 
raism or of Mahayana Buddhism or of another higher religion. He makes clear also his be- 
lief that “the essence of Christianity is the essence of the higher religions as a class, though 
in different eyes these different windows through which God’s light shines into Man’s soul 
may differ in the degree of their translucency or in the selection of the rays that they trans- 
mit.” 

18 VIT. 392. 

19 See Table I for the eight extant civilizations—Western, Orthodox Christian, Russian Off- 
shoot of the Orthodox Christian, Iranic, Arabic, Hindu, Far Eastern, Japanese-Korean Off- 
-_ of the Far Eastern—and their affiliation, through a chrysalis church, to an earlier civi- 
ization. 

20 For the tertiary civilizations and the secondary higher religions see Table II. 
*1 Islam, the Mahayana, Hinduism, Christianity. 
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the secondary civilizations are an example of a rhythm . . . in which 
the successive revolutions of a wheel carry a vehicle, not on the repeti- 
tive circular course that the revolving wheel itself describes, but ina 
progressive movement towards a goal. And, if we ask ourselves why 
the descending movement in the revolution of the wheel of Civiliza. 
tion should be the sovereign means of carrying the chariot of Relig. 
ion forward and upward, we shall find our answer in the truth that 
Religion is a spiritual activity, and that spiritual progress is sub. 
ject to a ‘law’ proclaimed by Aeschylus in the two words wae pabos 
(‘learning from suffering’), and by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in the verse: ‘Whom the Lord loveth He chastiseth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.’ ”’ * 


Thus, by contrast with the histories of civilizations, the history of | 


religion appears to be unitary and progressive, and, at the same time, 
the affinity among the living higher religions is closer than that 
among coeval civilizations. ‘“This affinity was conspicuously close 
as between Christianity and the Mahayana, which shared the same 
vision of God as a self-sacrificing saviour. . . . Islam was a reaffirma- 
tion of the unity of God against an apparent weakening in Christi- 


22 VII. 423. The quotation continues: “If we apply this intuition of the nature of spir- 
itual life to a spiritual endeavour that culminated in the flowering of Christianity and her 
sister higher religions the Mahayana, Islam, and Hinduism, we may discern in the passions 
of Tammuz and Attis and Adonis and Osiris a foreshadowing of the Passion of Christ, and 
may find in Christ’s Passion a crowning experience in the spiritual travail of legions of hu- 
man souls in successive failures of the secular enterprise of Civilization. . . 

“Though a twentieth century Western historian did not know whether ‘Abraham’ and 
‘Moses’ were ‘historical characters,’ the answer to that question was not of capital importance, 
since it could be taken as certain that their names stood for authentically historical stages of 
religious experience. The human beings who ‘learnt through suffering’ in the last agonies 
of the Sumeric and Egyptiac civilizations were precursors of the Prophets of Israel and Judah 
who were enlightened in their turn, by the tribulations of a Babylonic and Syriac Time of 
Troubles, and all these men of sorrows were precursors of Christ. The successive sufferings 


through which they won a progressive enlightenment stood out, on a retrospective view, as 


Stations of the Cross in anticipation of the Crucifixion. 


“In this perspective, Christianity could be seen to be the climax of a continuous upward 


movement of spiritual progress which had not merely survived successive secular catastrophes, 
but had drawn from them its cumulative inspiration. To judge by this momentous histori- 
cal instance, the circumstances favourable to spiritual and to secular progress are not only 
different but are antithetical; and this ‘law’—if we have stumbled here upon a ‘law’ govern- 


ing the relations between mundane life and Religion—is not a paradox. Spiritual and secular | 


ideals are at variance; they are perpetually striving with one another for mastery over human 
souls; and it is therefore not surprising that souls should be deaf to the call of the Spirit in 
times of secular prosperity, and sensitive to the neglected whisper of the still small voice when 
the vanity of This World is brought home to them by secular catastrophes and when their 
hearts are softened by the sufferings and sorrows that these catastrophes inflict. When the 
house that Man has built for himself falls in ruins about his ears and he finds himself stand- 
ing again in the open at the mercy of the elements, he also finds himself standing again face 
to face with a God whose perpetual presence is now no longer hidden from Man's eyes by 
prison walls of Man’s own making. If this is the truth, the interregna which punctuate secu- 
lar history by intervening between the submergence of one civilization and the emergence 
of a successor may be expected to have, as their counterparts in religious history, not breaches 
of continuity or pauses in the pulsation of life, but flashes of intense spiritual illumination 
and bursts of fervent spiritual activity.” 
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anity’s hold on a vitally important truth which had been won for 
Mankind by Judaism; Hinduism re-affirmed the personality of God 
_. . against an apparent denial of the existence of personality in the 
Primitive Buddhist system of philosophy.” * 

The diversity among the four higher religions arises from the fact 
that “Human Nature is stamped with the fruitful diversity that is a 
hall-mark of God’s creative work, and psychologically diverse human 
souls need different lenses for seeing, through a glass,” ** the Beatific 
Vision; thus each of these religions does genuinely satisfy some widely 
experienced human need. If this is true, then the common destiny 
of the higher religions is that they should each go into all the world 
without conflicting with one another; and then “the diversity of the 
higher religions would cease to be a moral stumbling-block and 
would reveal itself as a necessary corollary of the diversity of the 
Human Psyche. It was a necessity, if there was truth in the Chris- 
tian intuition that God is Love; for Love seeks to draw all men unto 
Him; and His desire to beatify all His creatures by bringing them 
into communion with Himself would perforce remain unfulfilled if 
one road only were open for approaching the great mystery; for in 
that case the common goal of all men’s endeavours would be attain- 
able only by one arbitrarily favoured fraction of Mankind that hap- 
pened to be psychologically equipped for following this particular 
spiritual path.” * 

Toynbee has already considered the idea that within the literally 


23 VII. 425-428. But the Christian contends that Christianity is unique “in revealing God 
to Man as Man’s father and brother. . . . This claim that Christianity made to pre-eminence 
over her sister religions (a claim that was, of course, echoed in counter-claims of theirs) was 
a crux for an historian brought up in a Christian tradition. ...” At this point Toynbee 
expresses his personal belief that “the four higher religions that were alive in the age in which 
he was living were four variations on a single theme, and that, if all the four components of 
this heavenly music of the spheres could be audible on Earth simultaneously, and with equal 
clarity, to one pair of human ears, the happy hearer would find himself listening, not to a 
discord, but to a harmony.” This statement of his personal belief is prefaced by a lucid ex- 
pression of the extreme difficulty faced by the historian when he attempts to correct, by imag- 
ination, the bias—and especially the religious bias—inherent in the standpoint at which he has 
been placed by the historical accidents of his birth and upbringing. 

The personal confession continues, in n. 2, p. 428: “If the writer were to be asked: ‘Do 
you believe or disbelieve that Christianity or any other higher religion is an exclusive and 
definitive revelation of Spiritual Truth?’ his answer would be: ‘I do not believe this. I be- 
lieve that any such claim is an error which is at the same time a sin. In claiming to possess 
a monopoly of the Divine Light, a church seems to me to be guilty of hybris. In denying 
that other religions may be God’s chosen and sufficient channels for revealing Himself to some 
human souls, it seems to me to be guilty of blasphemy. If it is inadmissible to call oneself a 
Christian without holding these tenets, then I am not entitled to call myself a Christian; I 
must call myself a Symmachan. Symmachus’s confession of faith—“It is not possible to reach 
the heart of so great a mystery by one road only”—is an article in my creed which neither my 
head nor my heart will allow me to abandon.’” 

24VII. 442. 

25 VII. 443. 
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ecumenical mundane framework that has now been made possible 
by the expansion of the Western Civilization in the economic sphere 
and in the techniques of communication, “the respective adherents 
of the living higher religions might come to recognize that their once 
rival forms of worship were so many alternative approaches to the 
One True God along avenues offering divers partial glimpses of an 
identical Beatific Vision. ‘The differences between the divers relig. 
ions, and between the divers sects of each religion, which had so long 
been stumbling-blocks for faith and targets for the sceptic’s arrow, 
might then prove to correspond to differences between divers psycho- 
logical types of Human Nature which required a diversity of spirit- 
ual means and methods if they were to arrive at an identical spiritual 
goal. We threw out the idea that, in this light, the historic living 
churches might eventually give expression to the unity in their di- 
versity by growing together into a single terrestrial Church Militant. 
Supposing that this were to happen, would it mean that the Kingdom 
of Heaven would then have been established on Earth? . . . In the 
writer’s belief . . . the true answer was in the negative, and this for 
several reasons. 

“One manifest reason was exhibited by the nature of Society and 
the nature of Man. Society is nothing but the common ground 
between the fields of action of a number of personalities; and hu- 
man personality . . . has an innate capacity for evil as well as for 
OG. ... 

“Salvation is to be sought and found in a transfiguration of This 
World by an irradiation of the Kingdom of God. . . . The truth is 
that This World is neither a kingdom for Leviathan nor an irreclaim- 
able spiritual wilderness, but a province of the Kingdom of God. It 
is a rebellious province which has been betrayed by the sin of pride 
into ungratefully and unlawfully declaring its independence and has 
thereby brought upon itself the self-imposed penalties of misrule and 
distress; but this act of rebellion has neither invalidated God’s sov- 
ereignty nor alienated His love.” ” 

Part VII concludes, not with a statement of what must inevitably 
happen, but with a suggestion of the possibilities of spiritual growth 
open to man: “But, since Man cannot become what God wills him 
to be save by willing God’s will with a will of his own, we cannot con- 
ceive of Man in This World overcoming sin through a mutation of 


26 VIT. 555-556. 
27 VII. 558. 
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Human Nature that would render the Soul incapable of sinning; for 
without a capacity for sin there can be no freedom of moral choice 
and no possibility of learning through suffering; and a creature that 
could neither choose between right and wrong nor make spiritual 
progress would be less, not more, than human and less capable of 
becoming godlike than Man was as men knew him in their sinful 
selves. A proneness to sin—O felix culpa—was the spiritual price 
that Life had paid for becoming human, as mortality was the physical 
price that it had paid for an organic evolution beyond the limitations 
of the amoeba. The creation of the Human Species would be com- 
pleted in a terrestrial Communion of Saints who would be free from 
sin, not because they would be incapable of it, but because each soul, 
in its passage through This Life, would be co-operating with God, 
at the cost of sore spiritual travail, in transfiguring its human nature 
with the help of God’s grace; and, since without God’s help this spir- 
itual achievement was beyond the power of Man, the means of grace 
obtained, accumulated, transmitted, and increased in the warfare of 
the Church Militant on Earth was the pearl of great price in Man’s 
social heritage—the earnest of a hope, given to Man by God, that Sin, 
like Death, might be, not expunged, but conquered.” ** 


III 


The subject of Part VIII is the character of the so-called “heroic 
ages” that are episodes in the brief lives of barbarian war-bands. An 
earlier part * of the Study made a survey of the external proletariats 
of the several civilizations and showed how, “when a growing civi- 
lization breaks down through the deterioration of an attractively 
creative into an odiously dominant minority, one of the effects of 
this sinister change in the broken-down society’s leadership is the 
estrangement of its former proselytes in the once-primitive societies 
round about, which the civilization in its growth stage was influenc- 
ing in divers degrees by the effect of its cultural radiation. The ex- 
proselytes’ attitude changes from an admiration expressing itself in 
mimesis to a hostility breaking out into warfare.” *° 

The present examination of the “heroic ages” reaches these con- 
clusions: “the solitary creative achievement amid the welter of catas- 
trophic failures which a barbarian war-band brings upon itself when 

28 VII. 568. 


20V. 194-338. 
s0VIII. 1. 
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it steps across a fallen limes to make a moral slum out of the social 
ruins among which it squats” is poetry. . . . “In the slum of a bar. 
barian successor-state the barbarian’s embryonic gift for poetry is the 
only one of his potentialities that comes to flower; and this bud blos. 
soms so wonderfully that it lends the waste-land the illusory appear. 
ance of a paradise. The barbarian bard’s magically successful art 
casts over the barbarian war-lord’s commonplace misconduct and 
failure ‘in real life’ a glamour that deludes a captivated Posterity.” * 

There is also one contribution that the barbarian war-bands make: 
“the barbarian chrysalises of civilizations of the second generation 
would have to their credit the honour of having participated in the 
higher religions’ procreation. . . . The higher religions that had 
come to flower had all been created by the internal proletariats of 
civilizations of the second generation which had been affiliated with 
their own predecessors of the first generation through barbarian war- 
bands. ‘These contributions of these barbarians to the geneses of the 
higher religions can be conveyed most simply and clearly in the form 
of genealogical tables. 


The Minoan Civilization The Indus Culture 
The post-Minoan barbarians The post-Indus Culture 
(Philistines, Achaeans) ne (Aryas) 
(arenes EL, 
The Syriac Civilization The Hellenic Civ. The Indic Civ. 
EE EIN, 
Islam Christianity The Mahayana Hinduism 
(derived from the (derived from (derived from (derived from 
Syriac Civ. through the Hellenic the Hellenic & the Indic Civ. 
its internal pro- Civ. through Indic Civs. through its 
letariat) its internal through their internal pro- 
proletariat) internal pro- letariat).’’* 
letariats) 


Thus “the barbarians bred by the disintegration of one civilization 
have made a mark on history in so far as they have succeeded in fos- 
tering the births of another civilization which eventually, after break- 
ing down and disintegrating in its turn, has ministered to the rise of 
one of the higher religions by providing a framework for it in the 
shape of a universal state.” ** 

The conclusion of these supplementary historical inquiries into 
the universal states, universal churches, and barbarian war-bands, as 
the three fractions into which the body social of a disintegrating civi- 

81 VIII. 78. 


82 VIII. 84. 
83 VIII. 89. 
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lization splits up, would have brought to an end this study of history 
if the “initial working hypothesis that civilizations are intelligible 
fields of study had proved to hold good for a study of all phases of 
their histories. Actually we have found that a civilization can be 
studied intelligibly in isolation so long as we are considering its gene- 
sis, its growth, or its breakdown. . . . But the history of a single 
civilization ceases to be intelligible in isolation when it enters its 
disintegration-phase; and this discovery that our initial working hy- 
pothesis is not valid for the study of all historical situations has been 
confirmed by the investigations” undertaken in the last three Parts; 
“for each of these investigations has carried us beyond the limits, in 
both Space and Time, of the particular civilizations whose declines 
and falls have generated the institutions that we have been investi- 
gating. . . . [Thus] the genesis of each of the higher religions . . . 
becomes intelligible only when we expand our field of study from 
the ambit of a single civilization to embrace encounters between two 
civilizations or more.” * 


IV 


Parts IX and X treat of contacts between civilizations in space (en- 
counters between contemporaries) and in time (renaissances). ‘““The 
importance of the part played in the geneses of higher religions by 
encounters between different civilizations is indicated [by the fact 
that] when we mark down the birthplaces of the higher religions on 
a map,** we find them clustering in and round” * the Oxus-Jaxartes 
Basin and Syria.*” 

A survey of the histories of these two areas confirms the conclusion 
reached above, that “for a study of higher religions, the minimum 
intelligible field must be larger than the domain of any single civi- 
lization, since it must be a field in which two or more civilizations 
have encountered one another.” ** There follows a detailed survey 
of the contacts between civilizations in space." 

The conclusions of this Part are: “Spiritual intercourse has a mo- 


84 VIII. 88-90. 

85See vol. XI, maps 21 A and 21 B. 

36 VIII. 90. 

87 Syria, that is, in the geographical, not the political, sense of the term. Physical Syria 
is approximately conterminous with the combined area of four successor-states of the Otto- 
man Empire—Syria, Transjordan, the Lebanon, and Palestine—and is bounded by the North 
Arabian Steppe, the Mediterranean Sea, and the southern escarpments of the Anatolian and 
“a plateaus; see XI, maps 21 A and 21 B and the gazetteer listing under “Syria.” 

88 VIII. 97. 

89 VIII. 97-630. Again, it is regrettable that there is no space to review this survey. How- 
ever, a partial summary of one chapter and of a few of the conclusions have appeared as The 
World and the West, New York and London, 1953, Oxford University Press. 
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dus operandi of its own. When one civilization does succeed in ex- 
erting a cultural influence on the life of a contemporary society, this 
spiritual event is accomplished through a process of give and take 
which may be called ‘cultural radiation’ on the agent’s part and ‘cul- 
tural reception’ on the reagent’s. . . . In the language used in this 
Study for conveying the soul’s obscure intuition of the mysteries of 
Life, ‘cultural radiation’ may be described as being a challenge pre- 
sented to a civilization by one of its neighbours, and ‘cultural recep- 
tion’ as being a particular orientation of the challenged party’s fac- 
ulty of mimesis. A mimesis that, in the internal life of a society, is 
directed backwards towards ancestral guardians of tradition when 
the society is stagnant, and forwards towards living pioneers when 
the society is on the move, is directed outwards towards an alien way 
of life in a society that has fallen under a neighbouring civilization’s 
ascendancy.” *° 

“Without impugning our conclusion . . . that the coroner’s ver- 
dict on the ‘deaths’ of civilizations proves invariably to be ‘suicide’ 
and not ‘murder’ in cases in which there is sufficient evidence to war- 
rant a judgment, our present investigation seems to indicate that an 
assault, even when successfully repulsed, has a seriously disturbing 
effect on the assaulted party’s domestic life, and that this disturbance 
presents a challenge which—whether prohibitively severe or not—had 
in fact proved too much for the parties that had been exposed to it 
in all cases within the knowledge of historians. . . . In the cases in 
which the victorious assaulted society had been still in its growth- 
stage at the time of the assault, its failure to respond successfully to 
the consequent challenge had resulted in its breaking down, while 
in the cases in which, at the time, it had already been in disintegra- 
tion, the penalty of failure to meet the same consequent challenge 
had been a spiritual catalepsy and a symptomatic social petrifac- 
Rata 

“The social price that a successfully aggressive civilization has to 
pay is a seepage of its alien victim’s exotic culture into the lifestream 
of the aggressor society’s internal proletariat and a proportionate wid- 
ening of the moral gulf that already yawns between this alienated 
proletariat and a would-be dominant minority.” # 

Part X opens with a consideration of renaissance as an encounter 
between civilizations at a date “‘when the party representing the older 


40 VIII. 481-482. 
41 VIII. 527. 
423 VIII. 530. 
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generation is no longer alive, and is therefore only able to participate 
as a ghost evoked by a living necromancer.” ** ‘The survey that fol- 
lows makes “‘successive searches for symptoms of renaissances in the 
fields of Politics, Law, Science and Philosophy, Language and Litera- 
ture, the Visual Arts and Religion . . . among all the civilizations 
of the third generation.”’ ** 

Consideration of the evidence turned up by the survey leads to the 
following conclusion: “It is best not wantonly to provoke the re-birth 
of something that has already been born once and that is now oblig- 
ingly dead, buried, and in abeyance, and that, if on any occasion we 
have had the temerity to raise the dead, the least awkward denoue- 
ment to which we can look forward in this ill-advised escapade is to 
see the revenant’s disturbing presence laid again as hastily as Fate 
may allow. .. .” And, “in an encounter of any kind, an invasion 
of the life of one of the dramatis personae by some element in the 
life of another of them which has been torn out of its original con- 
text and has been introduced in isolation into an alien social milieu 
can, indeed, hardly fail to be a highly disturbing event in the history 
of the invaded party. The effect of a twelfth-century Western renais- 
sance of Aristotelianism in suspending the creative activity of West- 
ern Christian thought has been noticed . . . and the consequences 
of a renaissance may be still more baneful when its influence is stimu- 
lating than when it is repressive.” * 


431X. 4. The use here is contrasted with that of ordinary Modern Western parlance in 
which “the singular expression ‘the Renaissance’ ws used to denote something that had hap- 
pened in one local province of cne civilization in one age of its history on two planes of its 
activity. The particular civilization in question was Western Christendom, the particular 
province was Northern and Central Italy, the particular age was the Late Medieval period 
of Western history (circa A.D. 1275-1475), the particular activities were the literary and the 
visual arts. The occurrence that was identified by being labelled with this name invented 
for it ad hoc was the evocation—at this time and place, and within these two spheres of cul- 
tural action—of the ‘ghost’ of a ‘dead’ civilization; and the revenant thus called up from Sheol 
by this feat of cultural necromancy was the shade of an Hellenic culture to which the West- 
ern culture was affiliated. .. . 

“The popular usage of the term in the singular, to describe a Late Medieval Italian lit- 
erary and artistic movement, was at variance with the historical facts in at least three re- 
spects. In the first place it did not cover the whole field even of the Late Medieval Italian 
renaissance of Hellenism, since it left out of the picture a political facet that, in the twen- 
tieth century, was still dominating the social landscape of a Late Modern Western World in 
which the literary and artistic traces of ‘the Renaissance’ had been gradually fading out. In 
the second place the use of the word renaissance as a proper name for the evocation of Hel- 
lenism in a Late Medieval Italy ignored the fact that there had been other renaissances of 
Hellenism, in other provinces of Western Christendom, at other times in Western history. 
... In the third place the customary usage ignored the still more portentous fact that there 
had been other renaissances of Hellenism in the histories of at least one other Hellenistic 
Civilization besides Western Christendom, and other renaissances of other ‘dead’ cultures be- 
sides Hellenism in the histories of other civilizations of the third generation besides the two 
Hellenistic Christian societies” (IX. 3-4). 

44IX. 6. For the tertiary civilizations see Table II. 

45IX. 164. Some few of the evidential illustrations of these conclusions may be given: 
“The blessedness of immunity from renaissances was attested by the contrasts between the 
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Part XI deals with law and freedom in history * and opens with 
the observation that, while late modern Western man had in 1914 
accepted the “law of progress,” *7 by 1950 he had begun to ask him. 
self whether the tribulations he had suffered and was suffering were 
the products of “laws” beyond his control that turn out to be no 
laws of progress. Are there any provinces, or planes, of life in which 
man is his own master? Thus the question with which this Part 
deals is whether human affairs are governed by laws. 

The first step in seeking an answer to this question is to define the 
terms, and the definitions are given as follows: ‘‘In the context of our 
present Study, ‘human affairs’ manifestly mean . . . the affairs of 
human beings in that spiritual aspect of Humanity in which Man is 
a person with a consciousness and a will moving on the face of the 
waters of a subconscious psychic abyss, and not in the physical aspect 
in which Man is a body. . . . If, for our purposes in this Study, we 
define the term ‘human affairs’ in the spiritual sense, we can see that 
our field of human affairs articulates itself into four provinces occu- 
pied respectively by the Soul’s diverse relations with God, with 
its own self, with a relatively small circle of other human beings 
with whom it is in direct personal communion, and with a relatively 
large circle of people with whom it is in indirect impersonal contact 
through the mechanism of institutions. 


respective fortunes of the Visual Arts and Literature in the Chinese main body of a Far 
Eastern World, of Architecture and Literature in the main body of Orthodox Christendom, 
and of Music and Architecture in the West; for the Visual Arts in China, Architecture in 
Orthodox Christendom, and Music in the West had manifestly each been the master-art of 
its own culture; and in the history of each of them a renaissance of elements from the past 
life of an antecedent civilization was conspicuous by its absence. . . . 

“The untowardness of precocity is likewise illustrated by synoptic views that have already 
come under our eyes. 

“For example, in the field of Language and Literature, where the negative or positive 
value of a renaissance of dead classics can be measured by the blight or stimulus of its influ- 
ence on the creation of a literature in living vernacular languages, we can see that the effec- 
tive renaissance of Hellenism in a Greek Orthodox Christendom as early as the ninth century, 
less than two hundred years after the emergence of an infant Orthodox Christian Civilization 
out of a post-Hellenic interregnum, was far more noxious than the effective renaissance of the 
same Hellenism in the fifteenth century in a Western World which had enjoyed a six hundred 
years longer immunity from the haunting presence of this Hellenic ghost.” 

46 In the original synopsis of the book (vol. I, 1934) this Part was tentatively entitled: 
Rhythms in the Histories of Civilizations. 

47 The wording of this observation is too delicious to forgo: 

“The generation of Homo Occidentalis that had already been in its dotage in A.D. 1914 
had been the latest generation to hold, with an unquestioning faith, a dogma which, by then, 
had been serving for a quarter of a millennium as the gist of a Late Modern Western Man's 
mechanically desiccated and peptonized religion. This fallaciously comfortable doctrine was 
that the Western Society could see ahead of it an unbroken vista of progress towards an 
Earthly Paradise, and that its triumphant advance along this open avenue was inevitable, 
since the only ‘law’ binding upon a Homo Sapiens who was free to shape his own future in 
every other respect was ‘a law of progress’ rendering a wishful thinker’s desires inevitable. 

“In A.D. 1950, the grandchildren of these Victorian Last of the Mohicans were asking 
themselves questions . . .” (IX. 167-168). 
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“In this same context, ‘law’ manifestly does not mean the man- 
made legislation which is, of course, the only authentic ‘law’ in the 
literal sense of the word, and which is also the only law with which 
we have a direct acquaintance in our immediate day-to-day human 
experience. ‘The ‘law’ with which we are concerned resembles this 
familiar man-made institution in being a set of rules governing hu- 
man affairs; but the differentia of this so-called ‘law’ is that it is not 
made by Man.” * 

It is characteristic of human law that it is intended to be applied 
consistently and impartially, to be, and to be recognized as being, 
morally right; but “even the best law known to History is never quite 
just, never quite effectively or impartially administered, and never 
quite consistently applied or formulated. . . . This intractability of 
Life to Law accounts for the moral ambivalence which is an ineradi- 
cable trait of Law and an irrefutable testimony to the power of Orig- 
inal Sin. . . . The inherent, and consequently inescapable, dilemma 
of all human legislation and legal proceedings is that, in so far as the 
Law succeeds in being impersonal, it necessarily achieves this at the 
odious price of treating human souls—which are individual and 
unique—as if they were mass-produced, standardized non-human ob- 
jects like coins or bricks or pounds of butter or sacks of coal, while, 
in so far as it succeeds in making allowances for personal circum- 
stances, it necessarily achieves this at a risk of grievously departing 
from an impartiality that is of the essence of human justice. This 
was the historical human social context from which the name and 
notion of ‘law’ had been transferred to a metaphysical context by a 
resort to the perilous yet unavoidable expedient of Anthropomor- 
phism.” *° 

When the idea of law is considered metaphysically, it is apt to be- 
come polarized around either the concept of the “law” of a “unique 
and omnipotent God pictured in the image of a human Caesar,” or 
that of the “law” of a uniform and inexorable Nature. This in- 
exorability in the “laws of Nature’ is a horrifying feature but one 


481IX. 169. The quotation continues: “In using the term with this transference of mean- 
ing, we are attributing the characteristics of a known human institution to the enigmatic 
working of a mysterious Universe. In resorting to this linguistic expedient of metaphor we 
are flagrantly guilty of Anthropomorphism; and, if we cannot—as indeed we cannot—reach 
our goal without taking this flight of the imagination, we must recognize that, in transport- 
ing a word from the social to the metaphysical sphere, we cannot help transporting the word’s 
connotations together with the label to which these notions adhere. The inherent threat to 
the accuracy, as well as to the clarity, of our thought is as evident as it is unavoidable; and 
the most effective safeguard against it will be to remind ourselves, in advance, what these a 
priori connotations of the word ‘law’ are.” 

49 IX. 170. 
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which is offset by their ascertainability, and this enables the collec. 
tive human intellect not, indeed, to control the course of Nature, 
but effectively to control the incidence of the operation of the “Laws 
of Nature” on man’s life. “All the same, the limits within which 
even the most ingenious human technology can out-manoeuvre a 
railbound Nature are narrowly circumscribed. . . . The successive 
discoveries of a ‘know-how’ for navigating the air and splitting the 
atom in a society that had not yet rid itself of the institution of War 
had made it manifest to a technologically triumphant generation that 
the malignity of Leviathan ‘is not in our stars but in ourselves.’ A 
Human soul that has been convicted of sin and been convinced that 
it cannot achieve its own reformation without the help of God’s 
grace, will opt to fall into the hand of the Lord and not into the 
hand of Man. An inexorability of punishing, as well as in exposing, 
Man’s sin, which is the Last Judgement of ‘the laws of Nature,’ can 
be overcome only by accepting the jurisdiction of a ‘Law of God.’ 
The price of this transfer of spiritual allegiance is a forfeiture of that 
exact and definitive intellectual knowledge, with its attendant tech- 
nological power, which is the material prize and the spiritual burden 
of human souls that are content to be Nature’s masters at the cost of 
being her slaves. ‘It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God’; for, if God is a spirit, His dealings with human spirits 
will be unpredictable and unscrutable, as the acts of any personality 
always are for any other personality that has to meet its kind in an 
encounter. In appealing to the Law of God, a human soul has to 
abandon certainty in order to embrace Hope and Fear; for a law 
that is the expression of a will is animated by a spiritual freedom 
which is the very antithesis of the saeva necessitas of laws of Nature, 
and an arbitrary law may be inspired either by redemptive Love or 
by vindictive Hate; may be administered either by making a winning 
appeal or by exerting an overbearing compulsion, and may be de- 
signed to promote either good or evil. In casting itself upon the 
Law of God, a human soul is apt to find in that what it brings to it; 
for in the mirror of God’s perfection it will see a reflection of itself, 
and hence Man’s notions of the law of God have run to irreconcilable 
extremes of diversity, in which a visio beatifica of God the Father 
wars with a visio malefica of God the Tyrant.” ©° 

After an examination of the antinomianism of late modern West- 


50 IX. 172-173. 
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ern historians, Toynbee concludes that “the question whether ‘laws 
of Nature’ have or have not any footing in the history of Man in 
Process of Civilization may legitimately be treated as open for the 
purpose of making headway in our inquiry.” This requires a sur- 
vey of instances, and the survey is made of instances of the amenabil- 
ity of human affairs to laws of nature in the ordinary affairs of pri- 
vate people, in the economic affairs of an industrial Western Society, 
and in the histories of civilizations; of instances of the recalcitrance 
of human affairs to laws of nature in the variability of the rate of 
cultural change and in the diversity of corresponding episodes in the 
histories of different civilizations, and possible explanations of both 
the amenability and the recalcitrance are canvassed.” 

At the end of the survey of instances of amenability the question 
is asked: Are laws of nature current in history inexorable or control- 
lable? And the summary answer is given: ““Though Man is power- 
less either to modify the terms of any law of Non-Human Nature or 
to suspend its operation, he can affect the incidence of these immuta- 
ble and inexorable physical laws on human affairs by steering his own 
course on lines on which the laws of Non-Human Nature will be 
ministering to human purposes instead of frustrating them.” * 

At the end of the survey of instances of recalcitrance the conclu- 
sion is reached: ““This wide diversity in the responses to an identical 
challenge becomes intelligible if—and perhaps only if—we see in it 
the consequence of a freedom of choice which God has granted to 
human souls; and thus we see freedom springing from Challenge- 
and-Response in the most crucial of all the ordeals through which 
Man in Process of Civilization had been reminded of his Creator in 
the course of the five or six thousand years during which the human 
climber had been striving to scale this precipitous ‘pitch’ on the cliff- 
face of his terrestrial purgatory.” ** 

This Part ** concludes with the suggestion that man does not live 
under one law only, but under two, and that one of these two is “‘a 
law of God which is Freedom itself under another and more illumi- 
nating name. This ‘perfect law of liberty’ is also a law of love.” 


5tThis survey occupies pp. 220-337 of vol. IX. A single illustration may be given: “The 
fact that commercial profits could be made out of insuring against risks of burglaries demon- 
strated that individual acts of human will might be subject to ‘laws of Nature’ that would be 
— ascertainable if the instances could be mustered in sufficient numbers . . .” (IX. 


52 1X. $38. 

S8IX. 394. 

‘The quotations are from the last chapter of this Part, entitled: “The Freedom of Hu- 
man Souls that is the Law of God,” pp. 395-405. 
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But this raises the question of the relation in which these two laws 
stand to one another. Since it is impossible ‘“‘to win freedom from 
the service of one law except by entering into the service of some 
higher law, the liberation that is achieved at each upward step from 
law to law is inevitably at the same time a sacrifice.” Further, the 
laws current in the universe seem, in our experience, to stand ina 
hierarchical relation and this seems “‘to certify that they are so many 
enactments of a single divine legislator.” Is there, then, any sense 
in which “the Law of Love can be called God’s Law without quali- 
fication, and in which the freedom to be found in God’s service is, 
after all, not relative, but truly ‘perfect’? The answer to this ques. 
tion seems to be that “the glorious freedom of the sons of God” is 
“also the perfect freedom possessed by God Himself, which an all. 
loving Creator has bestowed upon His creature Man at the sacrificial 
price of emptying Himself of almighty power. Under a Law of 
Love which is the law of God’s own being, God’s self-sacrifice chal- 
lenges Man by setting before Man an ideal of spiritual perfection 
which Man has perfect freedom to accept or to reject. The Law of 
Love leaves Man as free to be a sinner as to be a saint. . . . There 
is not, and cannot be, any externally applied coercion to obey this 
law, or any externally imposed punishment for disobeying it. The 
punishment for disobedience is inherent in the act of disobedience 
itself. . . . Moreover, even this self-inflicted disaster is no final 
judgement and no irrevocable doom, since mundane disaster brings 
with it the opportunity of learning through suffering for any sinner 
who repents of his sin and is moved by his penitence to seek the aid 
of God's grace. . . 

“Thus, on this highest pitch of a cliff-face up which the creature 
is being drawn by the call of his Creator to essay a perilous ascent, 
we catch a glimpse of God’s hand reaching down to meet the up 
stretched hand of the struggling human climber; and, at the point 
where hands meet in the clasp of Love, Law and Freedom cease to 
be distinguishable.” 

VI 


Part XIII * deals with the inspirations of historians. It opens 
with a question: “Why do people study History? Why, to put the 


55 Part XII, which deals with the Prospects of the Western Civilization, is omitted from 
this brief article because it is even less susceptible of summary than are the other seven Parts. 
This is because it is not, in any sense, a “prediction” of the future of the Western Civilization, 
but is an analysis of certain series of events in Western history, a comparison between thes 
and sections of the histories of other civilizations, and an examination of the possible cours 
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question ad hominem, had the writer of the present work been study- 
ing History since he was a child and been spending thirty years on 
this book which he was now finishing? Is an historian born or made? 
Every historian will have his own answer to this question, because he 
will be speaking from his own experience. Quot homines, tot sen- 
tentiae: each must speak for himself. ‘The present writer’s personal 
answer was that an historian, like anyone else who has had the happi- 
ness of having an aim in life, has found his vocation in a call from 
God to ‘feel after Him and find Him.’ 

“If this personal answer finds any favour with the reader it may 
help us also to answer a second question that is implicit in the one 
from which we have started. In beginning by asking ourselves why 
we study History we have begged the question: What do we mean 
by History? And the writer, continuing to speak for himself from 
his personal experience, would reply that he meant by History a 
vision—dim and partial, yet (he believed) true to reality as far as it 
went—of God revealing Himself in action to souls that were sincerely 
seeking Him. Since ‘no man hath seen God at any time’ and our 
clearest visions are but ‘broken lights of Him,’ there are as many 
angles of vision as there are vocations, and the historian’s angle is 
only one among a number of diverse angles from which souls with 
diverse gifts and diverse experiences obtain diverse partial visions of 
God seen through diverse fractions of His ‘inconceivably mighty 
works.’ . . . Among these innumerable angles the historian’s angle 
is only one; but, like the others, it makes a distinctive contribution 
of its own to Mankind’s piecemeal vision of reality. History’s con- 
tribution is to give us a vision of God’s creative activity on the move 
in a frame which, in our human experience of it, displays five dimen- 
sions. The historical angle of vision shows us the physical cosmos 
moving centrifugally in a four-dimensional frame of Space-Time; it 
shows us Life on our own planet moving evolutionarily in a five- 
dimensional frame of Life-Space-Time; and it shows us human souls, 
raised to a sixth dimension by the gift of the Spirit, moving, through 
a fateful exercise of their spiritual freedom, either towards their Cre- 
ator or away from Him.” 


of action for the West and of the probable consequences of each possible course; and no one 
analysis or comparison or examination can be singled out for presentation without damage 
to the value and to the validity of the whole Part. It is a brilliant and fascinating study that 
- one will want, or can afford, to miss, but it cannot be summarized in the pages available 
ere. 

56 X, 1-2. 
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After the potential historian’s mind has received its first impulse 
to study history by being made aware of history through the impress 
of an historic social environment, it gets its next impulse through a 
mutation of receptivity into curiosity and so goes into action. This 
curiosity may be stimulated in various ways, and illustrations of some 
of these ways are given from the careers of various scholars. But 
curlosity must be harnessed and controlled lest the creativity of the 
scholar be blighted, for “the only legitimate purpose of learning is 
to make something of it, within the learner’s lifetime, that can be- 
come part of Mankind’s common stock of useful knowledge.’ This 
is expanded to a criticism of “the will-o’-the-wisp of omniscience,” in 
whose pursuit some Western scholars have ignored the legitimate 
purpose of learning, and into a statement of the scholar’s proper 
study: it is “the modest but useful task of producing, within the 
brief span of time that is the inexorable limit of the longest human 
life, some provisional addition to human understanding which this 
intellectual worker bee’s contemporaries and successors can use, 
criticize, improve, and eventually discard in favour of other slightly 
closer provisional approximations to an ineffable divine truth.” 

Furthermore, life is action, and “a life which does not go into ac- 
tion is a failure; and this is just as true of a prophet’s, a poet’s or a 
scholar’s life as it is true of the life of ‘a man-of-action’ in the con- 
ventionally limited popular usage of the term.” ** But “action is a 
genus of divers species which have different terms and ranges because 
they operate in different media. ‘This was the discovery of the Hel- 
lenic philosopher who first drew a distinction between the life of 
longer-range activity (6 Oewpnrixds Bios) and the life of shorter-range 
activity (6 mpaxrixds Bios); but Plato, at any rate, never intended to 
convey the false suggestion—subsequently crystallized in a latter-day 
Western usage of the derivative words ‘theory’ and ‘practice’—that 
the antithesis between two different kinds of action was really an 
antithesis between action and inactivity.” * 

Thus, so far, “we have found that, if a child is to become an his- 


57 X. 26. This statement is a reflection of Toynbee’s attitude toward his own work: his 
fear is that the ideas of the Study may be crystallized and petrified into an “orthodoxy”; he 
has welcomed those books that have “used, criticized, improved and discarded” some of his 
own interpretations, e.g., Wilson, J. A., The Burden of Egypt, Chicago, 1951, University of 
Chicago Press. 

Throughout this Part Toynbee gives from his own experiences—as the only one he knows 
at first hand—illustrations of the “inspiration” of an historian, so that the sum of them 
amounts almost to an intellectual and spiritual autobiography. 

58 X. 35-36. 
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torian, its passive receptivity to the suggestions of its environment 
must pass Over into an active curiosity to know the facts of History. 
While we have found that a child cannot become an historian, and 
an adult cannot remain one, if the mind’s mill is not set and kept in 
motion by a perpetual flow of curiosity over the mill-wheel, we have 
also found that, if, instead of putting away childish things after pass- 
ing the threshold of manhood, the would-be historian then allows 
his curiosity to run amok, it is likely to lead him off in pursuit of the 
will-o’-the-wisp of omniscience, and that this is a wrong turning which 
leads nowhere. 

“What, then, is the right turning? “Thinking means asking ques- 
tions’; and, if the child is to become an historian in very truth and 
deed, it-must learn to harness its curiosity about the facts to the serv- 
ice of something more purposeful and more creative than curiosity 
itself. It must come to be inspired with a desire, not just to know 
the facts, but also to divine their meaning; and this is a quest in which 
there are several successive stages; for the meaning of the facts may 
be found either in their relation with one another or in their rela- 
tions with something that is embodied in them or in their relation 
with something that lies behind them. This quest is, indeed, ulti- 
mately a quest for a vision of God at work in History; and the first 
blind step along this pilgrims’ way is a desire to understand how the 
facts of History hang together. In this investigation into the rela- 
tions between the facts, the first mental movement is a critical reac- 
tion to apparent discrepancies, and the second a creative response to 
challenging phenomena.” * 

“In our foregoing inquiry into the impulse to investigate the rela- 
tions between the facts of History, we have struck the springs of ac- 
tion of a number of historians. Some of those springs prove to have 
been released by personal experiences and. others by events or cir- 
cumstances in a historian’s social milieu, while the historians whom 
we have constrained to abide our question have ranged in repute 
from the most eminent to the most obscure. This variety in the 
evidence which we have cited in dealing with one subject on our 
agenda gives point to the remarkable concordance of these divers 
witnesses’ incidental uninvited testimony on our next subject. Our 
survey of responses to the challenging intellectual question ‘How has 
this come out of that?’ reveals in retrospect the significant truth that, 


59 X. 42. 
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in their attempts to answer it, historians have been drawn on to go 
deeper and to look farther. 

“When we are investigating the relations between the facts of His- 
tory, we are trying to see God through History with our intellects, 
The sorting out of facts is essentially an intellectual activity. The 
Intellect, however, is only one faculty of the Soul. When we think 
about something, we are apt also to have feelings about it, and our 
impulse to express our feeling is still stronger than our impulse to 
express our thoughts. Feelings about History, as well as thoughts 
about it, have inspired historical works, and similar feelings, evoked 
by similar facts, have also been expressed in imaginative works in the 
divers genres of literature. There is, for example, a lyrical genre, 
an epic genre, a narrational genre and a dramatic genre; and the 
feeling for the poetry in the facts of History has availed itself of all 
of these.” 

“When the feeling for the poetry in the facts of History is thus 
transmuted into awe at the epiphany of God in History, the his- 
torian’s inspiration is preparing him for an experience that has been 
described as ‘the Beatific Vision’ by souls to whom it has been vouch- 
safed. In this experience, God is seen face to face, and no longer 
through a glass darkly; and this means that the vision carries the Soul 
beyond the limits of History or of any other avenue of approach to- 
wards God through His revelation of His nature in His works. Yet, 
for every seeker after God, his own god-given glimpse of the marvels 
of the Created Universe—narrow-verged though his human horizon 
is bound to be—is a lamp unto his fee. and a light unto his path; and 
the historian’s path ascends from a feeiing for the poetry in History 
through a sense of awe at God’s action in History to a participation 
in Man’s fellowship with Man which brings him to the threshold of 
the saint’s communion with God.” * 

The work concludes with a Te Deum and a prayer. 


60 X. 113. 

61 X. 129. Toynbee records six experiences of his own and comments that on each occa- 
sion he “had been rapt into a momentary communion with the actors in a particular historic 
event through the effect upon his imagination of a sudden arresting view of the scene in 
which this long past action had taken place. But there was another occasion on which he 
had been vouchsafed a larger and a stranger experience. . . . He had found himself in com- 
munion, not just with this or that episode in History, but with all that had been, and was, 
and was to come. In that instant he was directly aware of the passage of History gently flow- 
ing through him in a mighty current, and of his own life welling like a wave in the flow of 
this vast tide” (X. 139). 
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HISTORY AND SELF-UNDERSTANDING 


By RonaLp GREGOR SMITH* 


HAT do we mean by history? Just everything that has 

happened to man? Surely not; for most of what has hap- 

pened has been forgotten. And it’s only since the six- 
teenth century of our era that we possess rich and continuous sources 
to help us in our remembering. So we must mean by history some- 
thing more than written history, or the available materials for writ- 
ing it. 

Then can we say, as Professor Butterfield once said, that “history 
is the business of making personalities’? It’s true that personalities 
emerge in history, that great individuals shape and transform histori- 
cal situations. But I think it’s a romantic view to see history as con- 
sisting just in the emergence of personalities, whether great in the 
world’s judgment or not. Even to add that this means personalities 
in conflict or collusion with other personalities doesn’t take us far 
enough. For besides men in tension or co-operation with one an- 
other, there are also what I should briefly call structures. ‘There are 
the cultural heritage, the religious tradition, the political and eco- 
nomic set-up, all of which are important parts of the situation. Even 
the greatest personality is a child of his age as well as its maker. 

But still I don’t -think this brings us to the heart of history. 
There’s something else, a faculty, indeed a twin faculty, in man him- 
self—his memory and his anticipation—and it is the working of these 
powers in man which determines history. And the things man re- 
members, as well as the things he expects or hopes for, are in their 
turn determined by man’s understanding of what is going on. I 
am therefore driven to define history as what man is conscious of as 
constituting himself. It is man’s understanding of himself as man, 
it is his own humanity, his being-in-society which is the stuff of his- 
tory. ‘This is not just a private and subjective thing. But neither 
is ita public and objective assembly of so-called inescapable “‘facts.”’ 
But it means man-in-relation, man in his entirety and humanness, 
and man in his possibility of boundless communication and enter- 
prise in the future. 


_ .* Originally given as a talk over the B.B.C., it has seemed desirable to retain the author’s 
informal literary style. 
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I 


I don’t think this is an improper simplification. Of course there 
has developed, especially within the last 150 years, a science of his- 
torical criticism which has had admirable success in many different 
spheres of historical enquiry; and within the limitations it has set 
itself, and the principles and rules by which it works, this historical 
science has recalled to our memory great tracts and units of man’s 
history which had never been properly known. It has rightly been 
said that in some respects we know the history of early Greece bet- 
ter than the Greeks of the classical era knew it themselves. But if 
we want to understand history as something that “heightens our 
awareness of the present,” as Karl Jaspers says, then we must risk 
defining it in a way that tends to spill over into philosophy and even 
theology. Or better, we must see history as the study of man, that 
is, as anthropology. It is people that count, people not as isolated 
individuals, but within the whole complex structure of society from 
the unknown beginning of history to the unknown end. History is 
man’s attempt to understand himself; and it is this understanding of 
himself which is the meaning of history. 

I hope you don’t think I’m being impractical in all this, or un- 
concerned with what goes on, with the burning issues, the fears, and 
the sense of crisis and even of collapse which is the most universal 
reaction to present history. For I believe that the way things are 
going to be, the turn which history will take, depends upon our 
understanding of what man is. And the great thing to remember, 
in all our fears, is that what can happen in history is quite un- 
predictable. History depends on the way we think of ourselves. 
There’s more than just cynical resignation in the saying that “you 
get the kind of government you deserve.’” ‘There’s also ground for 
confidence and hope. For we can see again and again in history 
that the strength of a single idea in a single individual can change 
even the most deeply-rooted habits or traditions of a society. His- 
tory is as full of surprises as the surprising men and women who are 
its makers and its masters. 

But I repeat, even the most dazzling and influential personalities 
are not the ultimate meaning or justification of history. History is 
man’s understanding of himself as a community, as man with man; 
and it is in the communication of man with man, in the play and 
the interplay of will and imagination, that the unique richness and 
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even, I may say, the splendor and the glory of human history con- 
sists. Listen to what Karl Jaspers says about this kind of commu- 


nity: 
“He who would like to live in the unclosed and unorganized and 
unorganizable community of authentic human beings . . . does in 


fact live today as an individual in alliance with individuals scattered 
over the face of the earth, an alliance that survives every disaster, a 
dependability that is not fixed by any pact or any specific imperative. 
He lives in complete insufficiency, but in a communal insufficiency, 
and obdurately seeks with others the right road within this world 
and not outside it. ‘These individuals meet one another, exhort and 
encourage one another. . . . They know that the task imposed upon 
man is to realize in this world that which is possible to man, and 
that this possibility is not a single and solitary one. . . . It is as 
though everyone were charged by the Deity to work and live for 
boundless openness, authentic reason, truth and love and fidelity, 
without the recourse to force that is typical of the States and Churches 
in which we have to live and whose insufficiency we should like to 
oppose” (Origin and Goal of History, p. 228). 


II 


The general question which lies in this thorny field of discus- 
sion is whether there are certain facts which can be called actual 
historical happenings, in contrast with other things which are fic- 
tions or distortions or otherwise discredited through having been 
added to the facts at some secondary stage for some ulterior mo- 
tive on the part of the inventor—glorification of your own coun- 
try’s history, or touching up of some characters and suppression 
of others in the history of your religion or your church, and so 
on. The deeper contrast, however, is between the alleged “straight 
facts” and the interpretation of these facts induced by our spe- 
cial faith about the meaning of the facts. Here I think that if 
we stick to the definition I have given of history as constituted 
by man’s own understanding of himself, then it must follow that 
the distinction between facts and interpretation is not the ultimate 
controlling factor. It is neither the so-called object (called the 
“facts”) nor the so-called subject (the individual observer with his 
“fancy” or his faith) which is the real controlling factor of history. 
The controlling factor is the relation of man to his own being; to 
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what makes him human; and that means, further, the control lies in 
his understanding of what is meaningful for his future. 

It really comes to this, that a full definition of history would have 
to say that history is not just about the past, as historiographers tend 
to think, nor just about the present, as politicians think, but about 
the future. History would then be described as our understanding 
of the past in order to fulfill the present in terms of the future which 
is latent within it. ‘““Time’s fatal malady,” that it is forever devour. 
ing its own present, can also be man’s best ground for decisive action. 
In the perpetually flowing present we can see man emerging out of 
the hundreds of thousands of years of his pre-history, into the 5000 


years or so of his history, and can prepare, in the ways that are open | 


to us, to realize man’s possibilities in the future. 


Ill 


But the question which must now be asked is rather different, and 
it leads us also onto thorny ground. It is—if you have a special in- 
terest, as I do, and as Karl Jaspers certainly does, in the Christian 
foundations of Western history, or perhaps more accurately in the 
Biblical foundations of Western history, and through this, of course, 
of the history of the whole earth today—the question is, where Chris- 
tian ideas of history and of faith and experience fit into this general 
view of history? What are we to think about that special tract of 
history which theologians call sacred history, the action described 
within the pages of the Old and New Testaments and in the life of 
the Church, which on the Christian view is the history which counts? 
There can be no doubt that the kind of interpretation which you 
find in the Bible, or in the writings of Augustine, has been an im- 
mense incentive and, on the whole, a liberation for human thought 
and self-understanding. The kind of general view which I have 
been putting forward is almost entirely derived from this Biblical 
view of a certain part of history, the history of Israel; and it can never 
be completely separated from its origin. 

But it’s important to see that the kind of sacredness which the great 
prophets of Israel saw in their own history was not one which wrote 
off the rest of human history as empty and unreal. Nor was it the 


kind of sacredness which tried to take man out of himself, and there: | 


fore out of history, and to transport him to some other more real or 
more desirable world. Neither the Old nor the New Testament has 
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really much to say about heaven. Biblical religion is a religion of 
this world. It is its intense concern with the meaning of what is 
going on in the rise and fall of great dynasties, as well as in the rise 
and fall of great desires in individuals, that makes it so important 
still for our view of history. Its so-called sacred history is not, so far 
as I can see, essentially different from the rest of history. At most 
there is a focussing of events, a concentration of activity, in which 
there appears more vividly the same kind of human self-understand- 
ing as is seen elsewhere. I see nothing in the main trend and weight 
of the Biblical evidence to suggest that history is something the 
Christian should get out of as quickly as he can, or in any way de- 
spise. On the contrary, I should sum up the evidence of Biblical 
history by saying that it is concerned to show, first, that God is God 
of all human life, and secondly, that he wants human life, not just 
the life of the Jews or of the Church, but all human life, to be itself 
in history. As Jaspers says, with almost painful simplicity, ‘““Man 
lives in the world, and not above it.”’ 

So the real question which Biblical history puts is the same ques- 
tion put to us by all history. What is man? What is he here for? 
Where is he going? But the point for us today is that these ques- 
tions are no longer capable of being answered within the tidy scheme 
of Jewish chronology, which reckons the span of man’s life on the 
earth to have reached about 6,000 years, or within the tidy scheme 
of Jewish cosmogony. And it is important to notice that this change 
has come about by reason of the very virtues of the Biblical view of 
history. ‘The Biblical questions about history, and the answers 
which were given in the very substance of Israel’s life and experi- 
ence, have led us on to such determinative understanding as we now 
have of man’s free and adult position in the world, with his responsi- 
bility toward himself and his destiny in this world as the one world 
where he is to decide for himself and make himself what it is in him 
to be. 


IV 


I don’t want what I’m saying to be regarded as a kind of apologia 
forhumanism. Or at least, I don’t have in mind the kind of human- 
ism which once sounded magnificent and noble, and which would 
today, amid our failures and anxieties, just sound preposterous. I 
think there is a real sense in which the fullest Christian understand- 
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ing of history involves all that has ever been claimed on behalf of 
free, independent, responsible man, all that the most confident and 
ebullient of Renaissance thought about man was able to say. There 
are certain tendencies within the life of the Churches, as well as 
within political parties and States, to stress the perils of our time, 
and the evils which are all around and within us, to such an extent 
that authority, or rather authoritarianism, and repression, begin to 
seem necessary and right. It doesn’t matter whether you speak 
then of the power of the State or the power of God, the end is the 
same: loss of responsibility, loss of liberty, loss of humanity, loss of 
history. The course of human history is certainly precarious, and 
there is no saying that it may not indeed be lost, and mankind may 
sink back, without even a memory of its rise out of pre-history. 
Jaspers has a strange and somber reflection on this possibility when 
he says: 

“We can ask a strange question. Our history has lasted some 
6000 years only. Why should this history occur just now, after the 
immeasurable ages of the universe and of the earth that have pre- 
ceded it? Do not humans, or at all events, rational beings, exist 
anywhere else in the universe? Is it not the natural development 
of the spirit to extend its operations into the universe? Why have 
we not long since had news, through radiations, from the universe? 
Communications from rational beings infinitely further advanced 
in technology than ourselves? Can it be because all high techno- 
logical development has so far led to the point at which the beings 
have brought about the destruction of their planet with the atomic 
bomb? Can some of the novae be end-effects of the activities of 
technological rational beings?” (Ibid., p. 209.) 

It is clear to me that in face of such somber reflections it’s no good 
trying to stir people out of their dogmatic slumbers by repeating that 
God is the most real, or even the really Real, or the eternal Subject 
of all history, or whatever you find the most apt way of summarizing 
man’s littleness, his fragmentariness, his evil, his misery. It’s all 
there, and it’s all part of our history. Nevertheless you must begin 
with man and this world. There is nothing else. And faith has to 
do with what man can become. Of course, it is right and necessary 
to add the words under God. And a Christian has every right to be 
more specific and say by the grace of God. But the place where we 
must talk about God is not some mythical construct such as heaven; 
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but here and now, in what man understands of himself, and what he 
can become. Nor is it right (let me say particularly to the theo- 
logians who are rightly so concerned about communicating their 
theology to the people in the Churches and outside) to try to squeeze 
the whole Christian message of faith into the old containers, the out- 
of-date metaphysics of the pre-scientific age, to speak of the Founder 
of the Christian faith, for instance, as though he were the possession 
of some properly regulated hierarchical or metaphysical system, who 
by some human sleight of hand, by some divine game of hide-and- 
seek, were available only sporadically for selected and favored parts 
of mankind. Rather, I should say, the reality of the life of Jesus 
in history, the reality of the Incarnation, is not established in a hid- 
den eternal region or dimension, but in the actuality of the history 
of mankind. We must take seriously this fact, that history and what 
goes on in history is indeed man’s source and his goal. We don’t 
know God outside history. We don’t know him per se. We know 
him in his turning to us, in history, and nowhere else. The point 
of the Incarnation is that it is the point of history, not a bolt from 
the blue of another possibly more real world. So far as we are con- 
cerned, this world is where God is. And the point of faith is that 
it sustains us in the historical situation where we now are, taking 
our politics and economics and all our responsibilities absolutely 
seriously, and it enables us to see our source, and our goal, the source 
and the goal of all human history, in that transcendent ground which 
we call God. ‘This is not a separate world of ideas or timeless truths, 
or a metaphysical roof which we clamp onto our ordinary history. 
But it is the translucence—it is what shines through historical human 
life itself. There is a providence and a summons in history, shining 
through the darkness; it is the providing care which calls men to be- 
come what it is in them to be. 





THE CHRIST IN ISRAEL'S HISTORY 


By Markus BartTH 


death, and the resurrection of Jesus. No part of it claims to 
be considered a kind of advance-biography of Jesus. But the 
different Old Testament books and authors, in different literary 
forms and compositions, spread over different periods and historical 
strata, contain many utterances about an office and a title, an honor 
and a burden, that are comprehended best in the word Messiah (He- 
brew) or Christos (Greek). This title suits whoever is called Son of 
God or Servant of God, Judge or King in Israel, Priest or Prince in 
the sanctuary. 
The disciples and, from the beginning, all Christians (of Hebrew 
or Gentile origin) ascribed to Jesus the Old Testament title Christos. 
There is only one reason which can have led them to do so. The 


t= Old Testament does not describe the person, the life, the 


Old ‘Testament had spoken about the election of the Christos; it had | 
given descriptions of his appearance; it contained promises in view | 


of his function. ‘Those Old Testament utterances about the Mes- 
siah the early disciples recognized in Jesus’ coming, and in his words 
and deeds. 

Since the Old Testament speaks of many Messiahs, it is important 
to note that the “Christology” of the Old Testament has to do mainly 
with an office or ministry, and not with an individual. And since 
the sum of this ministry is expressed in the term “Messiah,” we are 
entitled to ask: (a) Who is the anointing one?, (b) Who is the elect 
one who is anointed?, (c) What is the specific nature of this unction? 
A kind of trinity cannot be neglected or denied when the specific 
implications of the term Messiah are perceived. The anointing God 
elects and appoints his servant; the elect one of God is made bearer 
of the ministry; not only oil from the olive tree, but the Spirit of 
God is the gift that enables the elect one to do his duty. Whoever 
searches for Old Testament “Christology”’ will find a trinitarian the- 
ology. “Christology” presupposes a living God who is able and will- 
ing to give life. If we neglect the theological character of Old Testa- 
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ment “Christology,” if we neglect the pneumatical character of the 
Messiah’s ministry, then we cannot speak of the specific character 
of “Christology” as it is understood in the Old Testament. 


It may be good at this point to cast a short critical glance at three 
methods of Old Testament hermeneutics that have led to certain 


results and to certain unsolved problems. 


I 


Messianic passages have been picked out of, and distinguished 
from, the huge body of Old Testament literature. Ps. 2: 7 and 
110: 1, Isa. 53 and Deut. 15: 15, 18, and many other verses and 
chapters of the Old Testament (that are found quoted once or oftener 
in the New Testament) have been labelled ‘“‘messianic.” These texts 
have been used by some as proof-texts not only of God’s faithfulness 
to his word, but also of the accuracy of the prophets’ predictions and 
of the supernatural nature of Christ’s person. 

Now it is possible that collections were made of Old Testament 
verses and chapters, specifically related to Jesus’ death and resurrec- 
tion, and of sayings and stories that seemed to explain his ministry 
and the gift of the Spirit. Even before Paul’s letters, the Gospels, 
and the other books of the New Testament were written, such col- 
lections may have been circulated. C.H. Dodd has shown the prob- 
ability of the assumption that collected “testimonia’’ were used by 
all New Testament authors. But even a possible conviction in re- 
gard to such early collections does not entitle anybody to believe that 
only some so-called messianic passages contain the “Christology” of 
the Old Testament. For if only they do, then the rest of the Old 
Testament does not. 

We must conclude, therefore, that either the whole of the Old 
Testament has to do with the Christos of God—or such passages as 
we referred to are but pearls hidden in the literary amalgam of myths, 
tribal sagas, fairytales, gossip, war-songs, and other products of more 
or less high religious lyrics and epics. If we do this, then we have 
to be eclectics who sift or pick out the elements we search for. Ad- 
venturous optimism and conceit may impel us to act accordingly. 
But this attempt forces us to explain single passages apart from their 
historic and literary environment. By so doing we offend against a 
basic rule of Biblical interpretation. The search for isolated mes- 
sianic passages is by no means a commendable way for finding or 
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constructing a “Christology” of the Old Testament. We would con. 
sequently warn against using the term “messianic passages.” 


II 


Progressively developing religious ideas have been looked for by 
others and have been promptly found in the Old Testament. No 
book of the ancient orient seems to be so rich and clear in its tend- 
ency toward the spiritual worship of God; toward a universalist con- 
cept of God’s people; toward the ethical fruits of religion; toward 
respect for the individual soul; toward concern for social righteous- 
ness. 

Of course, not every page of the Old Testament has contributed 
to the joy of a Hegelian’s mind and a Ritschlian’s heart. ‘Too many 
enemies of Israel are brutally killed. The stench of poured-out 
blood rising from the soil and of thick smoke filling the sanctuary 
hurts a modern man’s feelings, as much as endless genealogies and 
legal or ceremonial details bore his mind. However, elements of 
‘“High-Religion” have been discovered aplenty. Different historical 
theories, combined with different value-judgments, are supposed to 
evaluate and describe the history and development of the Old Testa- 
ment literature. We are told that there took place either a degen- 
eration from an original high standard, or a progressive ascension 
toward higher and purer concepts, or a wave-like rise from a primi- 
tive tribal cult to high prophetic ideals—followed by a relapse into 
dry legalism and/or ecstatic apocalypticism. 

Since it is true that where the interpreter’s treasure is, there is his 
heart also, the respective “highest” ideas of the Old Testament were 
somehow combined, and they were brought into direct relation with 
the treasures of Jesus’ teaching and with the Christ-idea. The main 
bulk of Old Testament quotations in the New Testament comes from 
the “higher” prophets and from the Psalms. This observation has 
given a helping hand to this idealistic enterprise. ‘Therefore the 
idealism of the Old Testament was equated with its “Christology.” 
Old Testament idealism was allowed to serve as outer court to the 
New Testament sanctuary. 

But again, this result was achieved by the application of doubtful 
exegetical methods and by imposing a definitely poor theology upon 
the Old Testament. For who has authorized Biblical scholars to 
impose upon the Old Testament either a romantic conviction of 
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progressive degeneration from a basically sound religious nature, 
or the Hegelian system of thesis-antithesis-synthesis, or the value- 
standard of Neo-Kantianism, or the optimistic Darwinian belief in 
development? What else was responsible but superstitious belief 
in man’s goodness, in modern science, in the superiority of Christian 
morality? And what has entitled us to make Biblical interpretation 
a distillation-process, and to identify the spirit thusly gained with 
that Spirit who is the Lord and who gives life to the letter (cf. II Cor. 
3:6, 17 f£.)2 What really fills the Old Testament is saga and history, 
judgment and redemption, accounts of love and of hatred, lists of 
generations and of commandments. The idealist has to neglect and 
despise the real nature and the factual contents of the Old Testament. 
Therefore his “Christology” may be a lofty, haughty, sparkling thing. 
But precisely because it is not on earth and because it is devoid of 
the smell of soil, blood, and sweat, it is not true to the Old ‘Testament. 


III 


It seems to still others that in Alexandria, Egypt, a more promising 
method of interpretation was developed. It has been called the alle- 
gorical method. It presupposes that the Holy Scriptures have a two, 
if not a three or fourfold meaning. The graduates of that school 
were and are in no need to select messianic passages, or to disentangle 
Christian ideas in embryonic form from the Old Testament. For 
every passage and every verse yielded readily to the much more pro- 
ductive process of allegorical exploitation. ‘Though the New Testa- 
ment authors’ interpretation of Old Testament quotations is oftener 
typological than allegorical (cf. von Rad, in Evang. Theol., v. 12, 
1952, pp. 17 ff.), passages like Matt. 2: 15 (“out of Egypt I have called 
my son’), I Cor. 9: 9 (“you shall not muzzle an ox’’), Gal. 3: 16 (‘‘the 
seed of Abraham’’) and 4: 22 ff. (Sarah and Hagar), and the refer- 
ences to Melchizedek in the Epistle to the Hebrews look distinctly 
allegorical; and Paul, indeed, speaks expressly of Old Testament al- 
legory (Gal. 4: 24). 

Sufficient theological reason for applying this method was found 
in II Cor. 3, where Paul asserts that the Spirit of Christ makes the 
Bible-reader see things that are hidden to the unbelieving Jew. The 
allegorical method, therefore, was also called pneumatical. The fact 
that great theologians from Origen to Luther to W. Vischer seem to 
have applied this method, and that they have greatly contributed to 
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our understanding of the Bible’s message, certainly does not discredit 
it! 

And yet an uneasy feeling about its unrestricted application can. 
not be denied. So different and manifold results can be achieved 
by it. I believe that this method is not generally recommended be. 
cause its presupposition is doubtful. Who told those interpreters 
that Scriptures have a manifold meaning? ‘The allegorical method 
cannot be taught and cannot be learned, it knows no rules and laws, 
and it is strictly private. Indeed God has—despite much hermeneu- 
tic confusion in Alexandrian interpreters’ minds—distinctly spoken 
to more than one generation of the Church, even through allegorical 
interpretation. However, we hold that belief in a kind of Biblical 
double-talk is not an able guide for a Bible-reader who seeks to un- 
derstand the “Christology” of the Old Testament. Paul in his ex- 
position of Deut. 25: 4 (concerning the saying about the oxen) felt 
sure, no doubt, that his interpretation was the only correct one. For 
‘does God care for oxen?” Also what Paul said about Sarah’s and 
Hagar’s relation to the covenant of God is not an entirely surprising 
interpretation of the patriarch’s story—if we take into consideration 
how much stress even modern Old Testament theology lays on the 
Wurzel-Denken and on the Covenant as Leit-Motiv of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The rejection of the allegorical method leads to the above state- 
ment that we are not able to reconstruct or preconstruct from the 
Old Testament all details of the life of Jesus. There is only one 
feature in these three ways of interpretation which we feel bound to 
accept. It is this: Old Testament “Christology” cannot be based 
only on those 130 (or more) places where the Hebrew uses the stem 
mashah for “‘anoint”’ and where the Septuagint uses the words chrio, 
christos, chrisis, chrisma (anoint, anointed, anointment). The hori- 
zon has to be considerably wider, if the ministry of God’s elect and 
authorized instrument is to be understood. We add some other pre- 
suppositions, namely, if there should exist an Old Testament “Chris- 
tology,’’ it ought to be an intrinsic and essential part, maybe even the 
permeating thought of Old Testament theology. For an incidental 
feature of Old Testament theology would not deserve to be under- 
stood as central and basic. Furthermore, typical of Old Testament 
theology can only be what distinguishes its ‘Christology’ from other 
ancient oriental expectations. Of course, every page of the Old 
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Testament has certain roots, analogies, and counterfeits in the re- 
ligious phenomena of Israel’s environment. But we ask not for an 
ancient oriental, but for the Old Testament’s peculiar “Christology.” 

Our thesis, therefore, is: that “Christology” is imbedded, ex- 
pressed, summed up, and revealed in the peculiar way in which the 
Old Testament speaks about God’s acting with man. We may dis- 
tinguish five aspects of the relation of God to man that are charac- 
teristic of the Old Testament documents. 


IV 


God acts in history. The baalim of the Canaanites are supposed 
to act periodically, or cyclically, in the mysteries of man and wife, 
of seed and soil, of decay and fertility, of death and life, and their 
efficiency was bound to their own territories. To speak of the God 
of the Old Testament means to speak of something different from 
such cycles. He acts uniquely in the election of Abraham and in 
his destination to inherit the land, in the deliverance of Israel from 
Egypt, and in the installation of a king for Israel and of Kings for 
Syria or Persia. The great feasts of Israel are instituted in remem- 
brance of the historical acts of God. Whatever relation these cele- 
brations have to the cycle of the agricultural year may be a reminder 
of the Canaanite feasts they replaced; also that relation may serve as 
a token of God’s power over nature as well as over history. Further- 
more, the Old Testament does not produce or recognize a ““God-idea”’ 
that coincides with what human reason may call absolute, transcen- 
dental truth. Such a concept of truth usually is gained by abstrac- 
tion from time and space. But in the Old Testament (very much in 
contrast to Lessing and all his philosophical and religious predeces- 
sors and successors), historical events are considered evidences of 
God’s nature. For God reveals himself by his specific acts, and these 
call history into being, permeate it, and define it. 

These acts are caused, accompanied, and explained by God’s words, 
and therefore each one of them is a revelation of God. By his acts 
he proclaims his love and his law, and each time he calls for faith and 
obedience. There is no institution on earth (not even the dynasty 
of David, nor the mediating office of the priests, nor the visionary 
power of the prophets, nor the fertility of motherhood) which is, as 
such, a bearer of divinity or of revelation. But the ever-renewed evi- 
dence, which God gives of himself, the ever-surprising gift of grace, 
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and the daily new rendering of obedience is the link between God 
and man. God reveals himself as Israel’s God only in unique acts, 
in historic events, and in meaningful signs, and he is recognized a; 
such only by ever-new acts and decisions of ‘‘steadfast love.” 

No concept of infinity, timelessness, otherworldliness, or distinct. 


ness is allowed to replace the factual condescension of God into time | 


and space and his vigilant care for sinful people. The God of whom 
the Old Testament speaks is a God who is concerned with man, a 
God who proves himself holy when he sanctifies unholy ones, a God 
who is Lord of time by his entering temporal relations, a God who 
reveals himself as Lord of heaven and earth. Such a God is a para- 
dox for any philosopher of religion. 

We dare call this fundamental and ever-stressed condescension of 
God, to which the Old Testament bears witness, the first ‘Christo. 
logical” feature. Certainly this cannot be searched for or found at 
the cost of considering the historical stratum of each Old Testament 
passage. Only careful study and acknowledgment of the historic sit- 
uation can contribute to the recognition of God’s entrance into his- 
tory. When the title Immanuel is given to Jesus, this means that 
he is understood and explained as the essence and the sum of that 
condescension of God. The God who acts, appoints this Jesus. 
God’s concern and care for man is here embodied in Herod’s time 
as much as in the days of Ahaz ben Jotham. 


V 


God keeps the Covenant. The origin and the continuation of 
God’s relation to Israel lies, so the Old Testament informs us, in 
God’s election and not in a bilateral agreement or contract. Apart 
from God’s election there is no cause or reason for the favors that 
are bestowed upon Israel. The election is made known and proved 
stable in the Covenant. God's actions in many events do not make 
his dealing with Israel an interrupted, intermittingly continued, 
quasi dotted line affair. But God’s many acts point to the perma 
nent bond of the Covenant; and on the foundation of the Covenant 
he acts again and again. Even when the Israelites break the Cove- 
nant—and when do they not?—the history of God with Israel is that 
of the Covenant. 


God’s punishments and his deeds of mercy, his zeal to love and to 
be loved, and his freedom to elect sinners—all this shows that not 
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separation but relation, not division but communion, not aloofness 
but participation has to be emphasized when one speaks of God. 
It is God’s Spirit by which man was made a living soul. It is God’s 
life-giving law that describes the Covenant. It is God’s sanctuary 
where people meet to enjoy the gift of the land, of life, of freedom, 
and of peace. 

The Covenant is certainly one-sided and not equally balanced. 
God is Father and Israel is son; the Lord and the Servant meet face 
to face; one alone is holy and the other partner is in daily need of 
sanctification. But this one-sidedness does not imply that ceremo- 
nial, moral, social, and political laws are given for their own sake, 
that they serve nothing else but to break the will of man, or that an 
abstract principle of righteousness has to be enforced. On the con- 
trary, God proclaims himself as God of Israel, and the Israelites are 
constantly reminded that they are God’s people. ‘The togetherness 
and unity of God and man in the Covenant (that is constantly broken 
by Israel and yet definitely maintained and renewed by God) is char- 
acteristic of the whole Old Testament. 

Religious feeling and philosophical thought can only deny or mar- 
vel at a covenant-relationship of two so incompatible partners. But 
God’s uninterrupted holding to the Covenant, his faithfulness to man 
who delivers himself to sin of every kind—this thorough-going fea- 
ture of Old Testament theology is also “Christological.” Jesus is 
called the Holy One of God; the New Testament speaks of him in a 
manner that caused the Church to form dogmas proclaiming the 
togetherness of the divine and human nature in the one Person. 
Such utterances sum up the essence of what the Old Testament says 
about the Covenant between God and man. God's will and God's 
freedom, to associate and unite himself definitely with the sinner, is 
visible on every page of the Old Testament. And the same is the 
theme of the New Testament’s witness to Jesus of Nazareth. 


VI 


God has appointed a representative. Whenever God acts through 
or according to his words, this action implies the creation, distinc- 
tion, or mission of aman. And it is inevitable to observe that such 
appointed men always have a function to fulfill among the many: 
Adam—the first of all men; the patriarchs—heads of tribes (some 
modern scholars speak of ‘“‘corporate personalities”): the judges— 
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their calling is the sign of a tribe’s or of Israel’s salvation; the kings 
of Judah and Israel—they are what they are because of their relation. 
ship to their people. And so the prophets’ and wise men: they 
preach and teach—and their very nature is to stand for the whole 
people even in their relationship to God. The prophetic books of 
the Old Testament from Joshua to Malachi, the priestly laws and 
the tribal sagas of the five books of the Law; the prayers, hymns, 
and wisdom-books of the Scriptures; the whole Old Testament never 
speaks of God without speaking of, or referring to, specific human 
instruments of God. 

The “men of God” do not make themselves representatives; they 
are set and recognized as holders of a vicarious, if not substitutional, 
function. In Adam—the beginning of the whole of mankind is rec- 
ognized; in Abraham’s loins the future Israel is hidden; in David's 
suffering many a later suffering and praying Israelite saw himself; 
Moses offers to die for Israel; the innocent Jeremiah endures the 
wickedness of others; the suffering servant is beaten to death, and 
so the elect men of God accept from God’s hand the punishment 
which has been deserved by the people. On the other hand, while 
the messengers, judges, kings, teachers fulfill their mission, they 
represent God authoritatively before the eyes of the people. The 
help they receive may be recognized as a token of God’s help for 
many; their personal praise of God stirs joy and hope in many. 
The togetherness of this two-fold representative function of God's 


elect men is characteristic of the Old Testament, though some of 
these men may be found more on one than on the other side. They | 


are, at any rate, ‘‘types’”’ or representatives existing in Israel for Israel. 

Before the Old Testament has any typological function or char- 
acter, pointing beyond its limits, it knows a typology of its own 
within its own limits. Some of these representative instruments of 
God are anointed with oil or with the Spirit or with both; this is 
the reason why we call such a representative a Messiah. The obe- 
dient patriarch, the celebrated man like Moses, the present and the 
future Messiah-king, the servant of the Lord, and the Son of Man 
are, among many others, the best known “types” of the Old Testa- 
ment. But we should not forget that the authors of the Psalms, as 
much as Jonah and Job, belong in their company, too, and that the 
wisdom-teacher teaches his ‘“‘son’’ and God’s whole people, yea, 
every listener. 
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One may wonder why the Old Testament does not speak of an 
immediate, be it mystical, rational, or experiential, relationship be- 
tween man and God, and why it stresses mediation through a chosen 
“man of God.”” Why is God’s Word not only word (from heaven) 
to man but also word in man? Why are words and acts of God al- 
ways mediated through chosen men? Why is God’s Spirit first given 
to one member of the people and only later promised to all flesh? 
We have certainly to deal here with a peculiarity of the Old Testa- 
ment, and this peculiarity is not less, but perhaps more, distinctly 
“Christological” than others we have already mentioned. When 
Jesus was named the Christ of God and when the gift of the Holy 
Spirit was expected from him, then all of the Old Testament rep- 
resentatives seem to spring to life in him—Moses and Eliah, the Kings 
of Israel and Judah, and the servants of God! Then his ministry 
is identical with the mediating function fulfilled by the elect men 
of God about whom the Old Testament speaks. Only their func- 
tion can explain the meaning of Jesus’ works and of his passion. 


Vil 


God saves not without bloodshed. The history of Israel is the 
history of sacrifice and of killing, of suffering and of wars, yea of 
curse. This is told from the first pages of the Bible. Since God 
gave the first couple aprons to cover their shame, and since Cain 
murdered Abel, the wages of sin is death. But why do Adam, David, 
and Israel live, despite their sin and curse and death? The possi- 
bility yet to live is only gained through substitutional loss of life, 
through sacrifice. The foundation and continuation of the Cove- 
nant of grace is dependent on atonement. The Epistle to the He- 
brews sums it up: “Without the shedding of blood there is no for- 
giveness of sins’ (9: 22). So paschal and other lambs are slain, the 
disobedient people are punished, the Amalekite Agag is hewn to 
pieces, innocent sons of Saul and of David die, Ahab and the last 
kings of Judah find their terrible end, daily a stream of blood flows 
in the temple. Only when death has got its prey, does the Spirit 
give new life. Only when judgment is executed, is righteousness 
restored. True life is not before but after death—after deliverance 
from death, as many a Psalm puts it. We might go as far as to say 
that life is possible only through death. For through death it is 
revealed that life is God’s gift. 

This necessity of death, the ever-returning uncompromising real- 
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ity of death, is continually before the eyes of the reader of the Old 
Testament. And he does not like it very much! Whole popula. 
tions are extinguished by the ban, little babies are made objects of 
wrath—till in the Maccabean time everything seems to be drowned 
in purple blood. Is this an inferior trend of the Old Testament, a 
combination of primitive mana-superstitions with the glorification 
of nationalistic warfare and with the over-estimation of martyrdom? 
Of course, there are the highlights of Abraham’s obedience to God, 
of his justification by faith, of the prophets’ social gospel and moral 
religion. Should these alternatives enable us to forget those streams 
of blood? I doubt it; for major prophets like Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
were of priestly origin, and they never forgot their interest in the 
sacrifice; and even in Gen. 15 and 22 most dreadful sacrificial acts 
belong to the very heart of these chapters’ utterances about faith 
and obedience. Ps. 51, after describing the spiritual worship of- 
fered to God, ends with the words, ““Then thou wilt delight in right 
sacrifices . . . then bulls will be offered on thy altar.” We doubt 
whether literary criticism was right when it cut away the last verses 
from this psalm. 

It is an inexplicable mystery, yet a reality and characteristic of the 
Old Testament, that only through dreadful bloodshed and through 
death, life is gained. But even this mystery we call an element of 
Old Testament “Christology.” When the early Christians were 
made to see that Jesus died as Lamb of God and as God’s suffering 
servant, they recognized in him that one dreadful sacrifice and that 
undescribably suffering servant, of whom the Old Testament had 
spoken in so many ways and with one voice. For “Moses, the 
prophets, and the Scriptures” (cf. Luke 24: 27 f.) speak distinctly 
about the relation of suffering and glory. The books of the Old 
Testament do not produce a theory about this relation, they do not 
sum it up in formal predictions—but they show how Israel’s life is 
saved exclusively through God’s leading his elect ones through death 
into life. The Old Testament does not offer a doctrine about the 
nature of sacrifice, about the legitimacy of delivering whole popula- 
tions to the sword, or about the sufferings of the guiltless. But it 
states it as a fact that even by these means Israel is saved. This aston- 
ishing fact, though inexplicable in itself, is a characteristic aspect of 
Old Testament “Christology.” Only against the background of 
death, can the necessity and the nature of the gift of the Spirit be 
recognized. 
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God will do greater works. An essential feature of the Old Testa- 
ment is, finally, what we may call its openness to the future, its fun- 
damental and thorough-going interest in what is to come. Whether 
one thinks of the promised seed of Abraham, of the promised coun- 
try, of the promised prophet of Moses’ kind, of the promised son 
of David, or of the unsatisfactory, and preliminary character of the 
many and ever-repeated sacrifices, or of the right fruit that shall be 
borne, the new heart that shall be given, the new Covenant that shall 
be made—there always is an outlook to the future, toward which the 
eyes and steps of the Bible-reader are directed. Eschatology, tele- 
ology, hope is an elementary feature of the whole Old ‘Testament. 

For what is the detailed Law good for, unless it is once completely 
fulfilled? Why is Israel’s history not described with retrospective 
interest, to wit, with the question: “How have things been in old 
times?” Why is it recorded and recited for the present generations’ 
instruction about God’s future deeds? Where in the Old Testa- 
ment is the perfect identity of the elect individual with the people, 
and where is the “inclusive representation”’ complete? 

Not only are there comparatively few Old Testament passages 
that contain express predictions or promises to be called messianic. 
Much more the whole Law and the whole historiography, the pas- 
sion of the prophets in their dealing with their respective genera- 
tions’ problems and the zeal of the Scribes of Ezra’s type—all these 
features form lines that show beyond the Old Testament itself. 
Immanentism, constitutionalism, institutionalism, retrospective con- 
servatism, or timeless speculations—all these isms are foreign to the 
Old Testament. It asks for a final solution of its problems, for a 
diagonal cut through and a summing up of its different strata. It 
isa ship which is outward bound and which yet points to a comple- 
tion and a goal on this earth and in history. 

The fact that the Old Testament bears witness to a living God 
who will add greater deeds to his great works, and who will not rest 
till his will is fulfilled completely, is a messianic element. This is 
the formal side of all the material aspects of Old Testament “‘Chris- 
tology” which we have been describing in the first four points. But 
since the Old Testament by its teleology describes itself as an open 
door leading toward greater deeds of God (which he will do when 
he fulfills all his words), therefore, we are invited by the very letter 
of the Old Testament to look and go through this open door. 








RACIAL PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINA- 
TION: CIVIL AND CHRISTIAN 
APPROACHES 


By A. Roy Ecxarpr 


P | AREMENDOUS strides have recently been made in the United 
States to alleviate the persecution and suffering of those whose 
only fault (from the standpoint of their “superiors’’) is that 

they have the “wrong” color of skin or stem from the “wrong” na- 

tional background. The recent Supreme Court decision declaring 
unconstitutional racial segregation in public education is a great 
milestone in the struggle for human equality and social justice. 

Yet the race issue remains far from a solution and is still a serious 

blot on the record of American moral achievement. 

No contemporary social issue is more serious, and the race issue 
may well tip the scales in one direction or another in the present 
world crisis. The “colored” peoples of the globe are everywhere 
rising against domination by a white minority. 


I 


We consider, first, what racial bigotry is and, second, what can be 
done about it. Simply put, the claim to racial superiority is a pe- 
culiarly vicious form of sin, that is to say, it is idolatry. It derives 
from man’s fancying himself to be God and thus the supreme judge 
over other men. ‘The bigot in effect attributes uniquely divine qual- 
ities to himself and to his own group. 

Differing secular theories of intolerance and discrimination have 
one common element. They almost always seek for specific causes 
of the malady—family training, childhood associations, job compe- 
tition, and the like. Undoubtedly a certain amount of prejudice 
in particular individuals can be explained in this way. But such 
an approach leaves unanswered the important question of what 
common denominator is preveniently at work in all men, capable 
of producing hatred of other people. It is precisely here that the 
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Christian understanding of man is of particular relevance. With 
the aid of Christian anthropology we learn why men engage in claims 
to superiority in the first place. 

There is a general predisposition in man toward sin and the re- 
sultant will-to-power over his fellows. As Reinhold Niebuhr has 
described the human situation, the imperialism of man is traceable 
to the state of anxiety (Angst) which arises from the knowledge that 
he is a finite organism doomed one day to die. Man is a strange 
creature who lives at the meeting place of nature and spirit. This 
means that he is at once finite and infinite. He is a creature of na- 
ture made in the image of God. Because he is also a spiritual or 
infinite being, man is aware of his finiteness. ‘This awareness leads 
to all sorts of desperate attempts to escape from his predicament. 
One technique is to deny his limited, creaturely character by play- 
ing God. Racial prejudice is a pervasive and demonic implementa- 
tion of self-worship, and racial bigotry is a particular form of the 
corrupting of human freedom which is sin. 

Ideally men may use their spiritual freedom to recognize their 
limitations rather than to make inordinate claims for themselves. 
The fact that some people do not display racial bias shows that this 
ideal may occasionally be realized (although their anxiety will, of 
course, show itself at other points, perhaps equally destructive). 
The absence of racial pride among many individuals illustrates the 
operation of the hidden grace of God. But very often will-to-power 
arises as the direct outgrowth of man’s finite-infinite situation. Fac- 
tors like childhood experiences and family influences appear as oc- 
casions for the development of prejudice. They cannot be ultimate 
causes. They could never bear fruit unless the evil soil from which 
they spring were not already to be found in the nature of man. The 
“mystery of iniquity” is not revealed, consequently, through the 
method of attributing racial bigotry to specific historical and psycho- 
logical causes. Racial prejudice is by no means universal, but when 
it does appear we have a demonstration of the insights of Christian 
anthropology. 

What, if anything, can be done about prejudice and discrimina- 
tion? A Christian approach to the improvement of intergroup rela- 
tions must never lose sight of this basic proposition: Men, while not 
wholly depraved, are prone to evil and to the manipulation of life for 
their own selfish interests. "This proposition serves as a point of de- 
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parture for the two preliminary observations and the five positive 
suggestions which follow. 


II 


Our first preliminary statement is this. When taken by itself, a 
teaching of the scientific facts about race does little or no good. The 
essence of man is will rather than mind. Were he primarily intel- 
lect, it would be plausible to assume that his real difficulty is ig- 
norance, and that a knowledge of the facts would thereby lead to 
proper behavior. One of the remarkable developments in recent 
approaches to the race problem is the almost complete about-face 
among many scientific interpreters. Formerly it was fashionable 
to hold as the real fault in race relations that members of differing 
groups were not sufficiently acquainted with one another, and that 
the poison could be drawn out of racial bias by teaching people the 
“truth” about other races. In a significant concession to the more 
realistic point of view of Christian theology (which teaches that man’s 
basic sin is not ignorance but pride), at least some social scientists are 
coming to recognize that the problem is not one of acquainting peo- 
ple with the facts.* 

The real problem of race is that men willfully distort the facts. 
The race issue becomes acute whenever there is a threat, real or 
imagined, to self-interest. “The human self is composed of a variety 
of impulses and desires. An intellectual confrontation with certain 
facts may do more harm than good, for people like to twist facts to 
their own advantage. Facts are of aid only where the total person- 
ality can be or has been reoriented. 

Our second preliminary observation, one that is consistent with 
the conviction that man is not completely evil, is that we must avoid 
assuming in given situations that racial barriers are higher than is 
actually the case. The practice of exaggerating the prevalence of 
threats to the body politic is itself a curious disclosure of man’s will- 
ingness to twist the facts of life. The alarmist and the cynic display 
a form of will-to-power all their own. 

Recently, a Negro school teacher in Texas, with forty-eight years 
experience, was required to take some courses in elementary educa- 


1 See, for example, Levinson, D. and Sanford, R. N., “A Scale for the Measurement of Anti- 
Semitism,” The Journal of Psychology, XVII, Second Half (April, 1944), pp. 361-362; Henry 
E. Kagan, Changing the Attitude of Christian Toward Jew, Columbia University Press, 1952; 
Will Maslow and Joseph B. Robison, “Legislating Against Discrimination,” Social Action, 
January 15, 1949. 
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tion, in keeping with state law. The nearest available institution 
was a college for whites. When her transcript was submitted, the 
president of the college consulted his faculty, student body, and 
board of trustees. None of the faculty objected to the admission 
of the woman, and only nine out of the two hundred and seventy- 
four students showed any displeasure. Some members of the board 
engaged in token resistance, but the board as a whole voted that the 
right thing to do was to “open the facilities of the college to students 
of all races and nationalities.” Many people would have expected 
a different reaction even though no legal problem was involved. 

When New York City department stores considered hiring Negro 
salesclerks, it was predicted that there would be race riots, a general 
increase of intergroup tension, and a loss of customers for the stores. 
But with the instituting of the new policy, none of these dire predic- 
tions materialized.’ 

We do not intend these illustrations to show that the race prob- 
lem is not as malignant as many believe. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the seriousness or the extent of racial bias. Reliable sources 
indicate that four out of five Americans are either racially or re- 
ligiously prejudiced.* We merely want to suggest that a sensible 
approach to the question will take into account the actual and po- 
tential facts in given situations and will avoid crying “Fire” when 
evidence is lacking. ‘To assume as fact, problems that do not exist, 
is as unrealistic as to maintain that “all this race business is awfully 
exaggerated.” 

The positive suggestions that follow by no means exhaust all pos- 
sibilities, although they certainly are among the more significant 
approaches to our problem. In face of an evil as great as racial bias, 
we must, of course, employ all possible techniques. All the sugges- 
tions are predicated upon the proposition stated above that men de- 
sire to manipulate life in the service of their own selfish ends. 


III 


Because racial segregation is the primary means by which discrimi- 
nation and prejudice are fed, we must do everything we can to work 
for the abolition of segregation. If there is one conviction upon 
which most responsible analysts of the race problem are agreed, it 


2 Cf. Alfred J. Marrow, Living Without Hate, Harper & Brothers, 1951, pp. 59-67. 
3Ibid., p. 78. 
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is that, at least at the level of overt behavior, segregation is public 
enemy number one. A poll of 517 social scientists who are experts 
on race relations and who answered a questionnaire disclosed that 
ninety per cent believe that enforced segregation has markedly detri- 
mental psychological effects. Eighty-three per cent maintain that 
the group doing the segregating is also harmed psychologically. The 
poll was taken by the Commission on Community Interrelations of 
the American Jewish Congress and is reported in Alfred J. Marrow, 
Living Without Hate, Harper, 1951, pp. 59-67. 

Robert C. Weaver, Director of Community Services of the Ameri- 
can Council of Race Relations, sees segregation as the key to our 
problem: 


Any program for bettering intergroup relations that ignores segre- 
gation or attempts to seek a way out within the framework of segre- 
gation is doomed to ultimate failure. ‘The color-caste system is in- 
compatible with equality of treatment or opportunity. It finds its 
strongest support and most constant symbol in racial segregation.‘ 


A recent statement and resolution adopted by the General Board 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
deserves to be quoted at some length. 


Segregation is an expression of the superiority-inferiority attitudes 
concerning race, color or national origin held tenaciously by vast 
numbers of Americans. Segregation is not only the expression of 
an attitude; it is also the means by which that attitude is transmitted 
from one generation to another. . . . 

Moreover, segregation as practiced in the United States probably 
has more effect on the attitudes of the young than the formal teach- 
ings of the schools about democracy or of the churches about Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

Segregation subjects sections of our population to constant humili- 
ation and forces upon them moral and psychological handicaps in 
every relation of life. Still more devastating is the moral and spir- 
itual effect upon the majority. .. . 

Segregation increases and accentuates racial tension. It is worth 
noting that race riots in this country have seldom occurred in neigh- 
borhoods with a racially mixed population. Our worst riots have 
broken out along the edges of and in rigidly segregated areas.° 


4 Robert C. Weaver, “Community Action Against Segregation,” Social Action, January 15, 
1947, p. 24. 

5 “The Churches and Segregation,” An Official Statement and Resolution Adopted by the 
General Board of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., June II, 
1952. 
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In intergroup relations, segregation is the primary method used 
for the furtherance of selfish interests and will-to-power. In theo- 
logical terms, segregation is a unique embodiment of the wish to 
play God. For Christianity and many other faiths there is an im- 
portant element of taboo associated with the divine. To draw nigh 
unto the holy God is an awesome, perhaps forbidden, thing. ‘The 
racial bigot claims the prerogative of deity for himself. He main- 
tains, in effect, “I am pure and good. Thou must keep thy place. 
Shouldst thou desire to come into my presence, come as my servant.” 

The Christian Church is called to denounce racial segregation. 
The Church stands for a true divine judgment upon any and all 
types of sin. It is here that the contemporary Church is also called 
to repent for its own transgressions. If ever the word of the New 
Testament, “Physician, heal yourself,’’ were relevant to the Church’s 
own practices, it is precisely in the matter of segregation. Before 
the Church can expect to be fully effective in fighting the pattern of 
segregation, it must act within its own household. It has been well 
said that the primary influence of the Churches today is to provide 
religious sanction for prevailing racial attitudes by imbuing white 
children with the conviction that they are the chosen people of God. 
Although recent years have witnessed improvement, there is today 
only a small number of Churches that are racially inclusive. The 
American Church has for the most part taken on the “protective” 
coloration of secular society. The sin of the Church is doubly griev- 
ous because the Church claims to represent the brotherhood of man. 
The Church must not only repent but “bring forth fruits worthy of 
repentance” by working for the abolition of segregation within its 
own fold. 

Because racial segregation is the most evident and perverse mani- 
festation of the sin of racial prejudice, its abolition is thus prerequi- 
site to any tolerable solution of the problem under consideration. 
We must admit that the sin of prejudice is but a manifestation of the 
deeper sin of pride. Yet, as Maslow and Robison have pointed out, 
it is the pattern of discrimination that actualizes prejudice more than 
any other factor.*° Segregation is, in turn, a major contributory fac- 
tor in discrimination. This is a basic reason why racial segregation 
must be attacked. 


6 Maslow and Robison, op. cit. 
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IV 


Because men are so enamored of themselves, we must, however re- 
luctantly, make a necessary appeal to them on the basis of self-interest. 
In educational work and programs of action, we can do our best to 
show up racial bigotry for the boomerang it is. Prejudice and dis. 
crimination are psychologically and spiritually destructive in the in- 
dividual, and they are threats to the welfare of the very group that 
displays them, whether local or national. 

Because the international implications of American malpractice 
in race relations are so pertinent to the current world crisis, that 
aspect. of the problem illustrates very well how the present point 
may be applied. One of the great handicaps to the fulfillment of 
America’s role of world leadership, particularly in its efforts to curb 
the threat of Communism, is our country’s failure to solve its own 
race problem. We must realize that the race problem in the United 
States cannot be isolated from the contemporary world revolution of 
“colored” people against the controlling power of whites. In the 
eyes of the outside world, America appears ill-qualified to lead a 
crusade against a Communism which does something to break down 
racial barriers. 

Many racially prejudiced Americans doubtless have a genuine and 
existential concern over the threat of Soviet power. While num- 
bers of them may perversely regard the “threat” of the Negro as 
more pressing and more immediate than that of Russia, this is not 
universally the case. It is reasonable to believe that many Ameri- 
cans will prefer the lowering of racial barriers if and when they can 
be brought to see that the alternative may contribute to a Third 
World War. 

The West and Russia are engaged in a tug of war for the sympathy 
and support of largely uncommitted multitudes of men. ‘To com- 
pete for human minds and hearts is a dirty business; yet we cannot 
close our eyes to the facts of contemporary life. Recognizing hu- 
man nature for what it is, we must learn that we can seldom remedy 
social injustice on the basis of, or through an appeal to, completely 
pure motives. On occasion self-interest must be employed as an 
instrument, particularly when the alternative is a greater possibility 
of catastrophe due to a continuation of present modes of behavior. 
The triumph of world Communism would assuredly be a greater 
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evil than a compromise in the use of the Christian norm of “purity 
of heart.”’ 

A Negro will not relish being treated more equitably merely as 
part of an American campaign to improve the moral health of this 
nation before the tribunal of world opinion. But he will probably 
agree that it is better to be treated decently than indecently, even 
where the motive is not the purest. 


V 


Because appeals to the “better” nature of people to act with justice 
toward racial minorities have a very limited effect, we must turn to 
legislation for the reduction of discrimination and hence of preju- 
dice. If men were fundamentally good, we could expect them to 
act spontaneously for the benefit of their fellows. If they were good, 
evils such as racial discrimination would, in fact, never have arisen 
in the first place. People are not so wholly depraved that appeals 
to higher loyalties like the traditional American ideal of fair play 
must be abandoned. Yet men remain sinful, and sinfulness makes 
restraint necessary. “This is the Christian basis for systems of law. 

The aid of legislation is being increasingly sought in meeting the 
race problem. In a later section we include the place of the preach- 
ing of the Christian Gospel as a solution to the race issue. Such 
preaching has its limits. “Those who agitate and stir up racial hatred 
for either professional or psychological reasons will not be influenced 
at all by Christian exhortation. Furthermore, many men will act 
with almost complete ruthlessness to perpetuate and advance their 
places of power and prestige in the social structure—unless they are 
forced to act otherwise. ‘This is the real meaning of racial discrim- 
ination. Discrimination helps to satisfy the urge to usurp the om- 
nipotent power of the real God. Many interpreters are coming to 
see that the question of race in America is at bottom a question of 
caste—by which is meant, among other things, that discrimination is 
asymptom and a symbol of entrenched social power. 

The writer firmly believes that we need a theological interpreta- 
tion of racial bias but that such an interpretation by itself cannot 
produce a perfect solution. A theological interpretation is required 
so that we may be aware of the hidden depths and origins of bigotry. 
Nevertheless a perfect solution is out of the question for several rea- 
sons. ‘There simply are not enough practicing Christians (and/or 
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adherents in this country of other faiths teaching human brother. 
hood). Many institutions and groups are not willing to duplicate 
the action of the Texas college recounted above. Furthermore, so. 
cial problems involve complexities not evident in purely personal 
relations. And, in the last analysis, there are no perfect or ideal 
solutions of any kind in the area of human relations. As we have 
indicated, sinfulness is an inevitable accompaniment of the human 
situation. Much of what we can do is limited to the creation of 
social instruments that will throttle some of the fury of sin and per- 
haps direct it into relatively less harmful channels. 

This is why racial discrimination must be stressed as well as racial 
prejudice. Even where prejudice remains as an inner spiritual state, 
we can help prevent its social manifestations through the reduction 
of discrimination. The legal prohibition of discriminatory behavior 
will not probe the depths of the psychological and spiritual causes 
of prejudice. But it will require men to treat their fellows more 
equitably. In certain situations, this is the most we can hope for. 

There is ground, however, for a more hopeful view at one point. 
We referred earlier to Maslow and Robison’s contention that preju- 
dice is actually fed by discrimination. Granted the Christian inter. 
pretation that sin leads to prejudice and prejudice leads to discrim- 
ination, this need not mean that the reverse of this process is out of 
the question. May not discrimination foster prejudice, and preju- 
dice in turn foster idolatry? Men who are anxious over their finite 
condition may conceivably become even more anxious when they 
are brought to see, as they finally must, that their imperialisms have 
not given them the security they so desperately seek. To talk of the 
destruction of sin through secular effort is absurd. Yet we may miti- 
gate the fury of sin through abolishing situations that drive men into 
more and more desperate devices to escape their predicament as 
finite-infinite beings. Such is the theological foundation for the use 
of legislation as an instrument. What a man is directly influences 
what he does. But what he does also influences what he is. Atti- 
tudes are conditioned by behavior. 

At the very least, the pattern of discrimination gives us a tangible 
set of factors to work on. Even if we were forced to conclude that 
a reduction of discrimination does not guarantee a reduction of 
prejudice, something would still be accomplished. It is often ob 
jected that legislation is useless because it does not change attitudes. 
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What is here forgotten is that a change in attitude is not the imme- 
diate or direct purpose of legislation. Laws are primarily intended 
to regulate behavior. For those who bear the burden of suffering 
due to prejudice, it is the conduct of other people that hits them 
most directly. 

Needless to say, legislation is not the only technique for prevent- 
ing discrimination. Because it has the sanction of government and 
can be backed by coercion, legislation is, nevertheless, one of the 
more effective techniques. To quote from Maslow and Robison: 


Prejudice, a state of mind, seems largely invulnerable to direct at- 
tack; discrimination, a form of conduct, can be regulated, limited and 
in time substantially eliminated. Concentration on this weak link 
in the chain presents the most promising method of overcoming both 
prejudice and discrimination.’ 

Does legislation really work in fighting discrimination? The in- 
strument has not been in use very long but the answer of responsible 
investigators is overwhelmingly in the affirmative.* It is too early to 
say whether prohibiting discrimination will reduce prejudice to any 
substantial degree, but we can say that already legislation has appre- 
ciably reduced discrimination. 


VI 


Because racial prejudice is primarily a revelation of man’s rebellion 
against God, the Church must do all in its power to preach the Gospel 
of humility and a contrite heart. At one extreme, there are many 
men who will not listen. Others are already convinced of the truth 
of the Christian Gospel and merely need exhortation and support to 
continue living the dangerous life of witnessing for Christ in inter- 
group relations. In the center stands a large third group (including 
a goodly number of young people) who live on the boundary line of 
idolatry and who can be led in the paths of righteousness through an 
effective preaching mission and educational program. Furthermore, 
the Church exerts a considerable degree of social influence beyond 
the conversion of individuals. Its message of divine judgment upon 
sin is of at least indirect effect upon the shaping of the thought and 
behavior patterns of entire nations. 

We have emphasized that theological “‘solutions” are not enough 

TIbid., p. 7. 


8 See, for example, Maslow and Robison, op. cit.; and Morroe Berger, Equality by Statute, 
Columbia University Press, 1952. 
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and in certain situations may be fruicless. Yet we must attack on 
all fronts. ‘The unique task of the Church is twofold—to proclaim 
the Gospel of the one God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
presence of whom the worship of the god of race is a foolish and de. 
grading thing; and to provide a basis of equality for all racial groups 
through teaching that all men are brothers because they are children 


of the one Father. 

The judgment of the Church upon idolatry must be thorough. 
going, one that, if necessary, will be turned upon the Church itself, 
Must we not say to some of our brethren in the Dutch Reformed 
Church of South Africa today that, through their policy toward non- 
whites, they have, in effect, surrendered faith in Jesus Christ in favor 
of an idol constructed out of the vain imaginations of their hearts? 
Must we not ourselves confess that much of our “‘religious” teaching 
has aggravated rather than alleviated the evils of racial bias? 

In deep humility, the Church must make it known that, since racial 
pride stems from the worship of self, the only final answer to preju- 
dice is repentance—the admission that before God we are all in the 
wrong. Law is less than love. It represents a compromise among 
conflicting centers of self-interest. The only ultimate solution—in 
minimum terms, as a final norm for all our thought and action and, 
in maximum terms, as an actual answer for many individuals—is the 
solution of faith. Because racial bias is at bottom idolatry, it can 
only be finally broken when idolatry is broken, in confrontation with 
the real God. ‘There is an answer to the predicament of man asa 
finite-infinite being, but it must reach him from the world beyond 
that of usual experience. Anxiety is conquered when the word 
comes from on high, “Be not anxious.’”’ Those who know Christ 
and the power of his resurrection are delivered from the law of sin 
and death (Phil. 3: 10; Rom. 8: 2). With the divine conquest of sin 
and death, racial bigotry is destroyed. 


vil 


Because of the depth and the explosive nature of the race issue, we 
are sorely in need of creative techniques for meeting it. Tact with- 
out justice is powerless; however, justice without tact is self-defeating. 
A very fine illustration of a combination of both elements is the ac- 
tion of a Christian minister a few years ago opposing segregation in 
a theatre in metropolitan New Jersey. “The customary practice was 
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to limit orchestra seats to white customers while Negroes were re- 
manded to the balcony. One day the clergyman appeared at the 
ticket window with a Negro minister friend and two white women. 
The four were admitted and took seats together downstairs. “They 
noticed several hurried consultations on the part of the ushers, but 
they were allowed to remain through the program. A day or so 
later an editorial appeared in the local newspaper praising the movie 
house for its constructive change of policy, several letters were writ- 
ten to the paper with the same purpose, and a number of compli- 
mentary letters and telephone calls were received by the theatre man- 


agement. 

What was the management to do? Conceivably it could have is- 
sued a public denial of the change, but this would have been to go 
too far, especially in face of the theatre’s new popularity. ‘The man- 
agement decided to let matters ride. Segregation in the theatre was 


abolished. 

This story represents an application of the advice of Jesus, “Be 
wise as serpents and innocent as doves” (Matt. 10: 16), although such 
was not the minister’s intent. He was merely mobilizing such pub- 
lic sentiment as was already available in the fight against a highly 
immoral practice. The minister could have stood out in front of 
the movie house and, in the name of righteousness, openly harangued 
potential customers to boycott the place. This would have been 
justice without tact. The clergyman preferred to act more subtly, 
did no one any harm, and accomplished his purpose. Justice and 
tact went hand in hand.°® 

An approach like the above is not always possible (for example, in 
states where segregation is supported by law). We mention the in- 
cident as a sample of the kind of creative technique that is needed. 

In the Church’s work of improving the moral quality of inter- 
group relations, the basic strategies, as Liston Pope has said, must 
be primarily social rather than primarily religious in character. An 
appeal only to such religious motives as good will toward one’s neigh- 
bor will help particular individuals, but it leaves untouched vast 
structures of inequality, and it fails to see that, to a large extent, 
people have little desire to cast off their hostilities toward others. 
Neither can we stop with saying, “Let’s think of Negroes and Jews 
as individuals.” It is certainly true that stereotypes must be avoided 


°A fuller account of this episode is given by the clergyman himself, Rufus Cornelsen, in 
an article, “Ventures in Social Action,” Christianity and Society, Spring, 1949, pp. 11-12. 
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and that it is wrong to regard individuals merely as members of 
groups. But action on the race issue is largely impotent when it 
limits itself to an individualistic approach. 

This brings us to say a word about “group dynamics” as a tech- 
nique for meeting prejudice. ‘‘Action research” people like Henry 
E. Kagan and Alfred J. Marrow have shown that where group stand- 
ards, attitudes, and behavior can be made to change, the individual 
will tend to change also. For example, Kagan employed two major 
methods in seeking to change attitudes to Jews on the part of a large 
group of Christian young people—the “Indirect Group Method,” 
which followed the traditional teaching technique of providing in- 
formation about Judaism, and the “Direct Group Method” of pro- 
viding, in addition, for expression and evaluation of the group’s own 
hostility toward Jews. ‘The results showed that the imparting of 
information did not reduce prejudice but that the direct approach 
significantly altered the attitude of Christians toward Jews. On the 
basis of a later check, the changes proved to be enduring.” 

Because of the high degree of self-interest involved, it is very diffi- 
cult to change individuals. A technique with untold possibilities 
is to alter the social environment so that individuals can engage in a 
more reputable form of behavior with the support of the group. 
The self, instead of being threatened, is granted prestige. The 
method of group dynamics also means individual self-expression of 
one’s attitudes and a resultant form of group catharsis which is hav- 
ing highly promising results." 

A central element in the procedure of group dynamics is “internal 
decision.”” The group itself must carry through its own program of 
research and action. Social scientists serving as outside experts must 
limit their activities to consultation and guidance rather than direc- 
tion and manipulation. Where there is a superimposing of “exter- 
nal prescription,” the group does not receive proper motivation and 
reorientation. The best way to insure that people will believe and 
act upon facts is to see to it that they themselves discover the facts.” 

Reference has been made to the recent historic ruling of the Su- 
preme Court. That decision speaks to both sentimentalist and 
cynic. The sentimentalist has no grasp on the depth and complex- 
ity of the problem of racial bias and discrimination. ‘The Supreme 

10 Henry E. Kagan, op. cit. 


11 Jbid., pp. 20, 138. 
12 Alfred J. Marrow, op. cit., pp. 258-260. 
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Court decision brings to the fore the uncertainties and ambiguities 
that pervade all human action. The most praiseworthy human 
deeds contribute to new and painful human conflicts, exemplified 
in the present instance by the renewed intransigence of the op- 
ponents of racial integration in education. On the other hand, 
the cynic fails to allow for the great strides that can be made toward 
the melioration of racial difficulties. ‘The Supreme Court ruling 
epitomizes the real promise offered by civil methods of meeting the 
race issue. The decision should give even the cynic pause by re- 
minding him that human decency is not dead but may still be found 
in the highest counsels of men. 

The mandate of the Supreme Court thus brings to focus many of 
the suggestions we have presented. First, the unanimous decision 
of the justices points to the crucial significance of segregation and 
opposes segregation in behalf of an ethic of duty: “Separate educa- 
tional facilities are inherently unequal.’ Second, the ruling must 
certainly redound to the long-run interests of our people, not alone 
in the struggle with Communism and in other prudential concerns 
but also with reference to the state of the American soul and con- 
science. Third, the decision reminds us tellingly of the ways in 
which racial discrimination is directly open to attack by a legal sys- 
tem founded upon moral and spiritual values. Fourth, the decisive 
but gradual manner in which the ruling is to be implemented has 
been widely hailed as a brilliant combination of justice and tact. 
But above all the decision may be interpreted as a providential 
summons to the Christian Church to cease evading the question of 
its Lord, ‘““What do ye more than others?” 





THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
(LUKE 10: 25-37) 


By C. E. B. CranFiELp 


HE significant feature common to Luke 10: 25-28, Mark 12: 
28-31, and Matt. 22: 34-40 is the combination of Deut. 6: 5 
and Lev. 19: 18 asa summary of the Law. But the differences 
between the Lukan passage and the others are even more significant, 
for example, the context, the initial question, Jesus’ concluding com- 
ment, the fact that while in Mark and Matthew it is Jesus who joins 
together the two Old Testament texts whereas in Luke it is the law- 
yer, and the fact that, while in Mark and Matthew it is this summary 
of the Law, in Luke it is what follows that is the center of interest. 
We conclude (with Professor T. W. Manson) * that Luke 10: 25-28 
is neither parallel to, nor a doublet of, the above-mentioned Markan 
and Matthaean passages, but refers to a different episode altogether. 
The lawyer’s question is the same as that of the rich young ruler 
(Mark 10: 17; Matt. 19: 16; Luke 18: 18), and Jesus in reply refers 
him to the Law just as he does the ruler.*. The lawyer then sets to- 
gether Deut. 6: 5 and Lev. 19: 18 asa summary of the Law. It seems 
probable that the occasion referred to in Mark 12 and Matt. 22 was 
not the only one on which Jesus himself did this and that the lawyer 
in quoting the two texts was consciously expressing his agreement 
with something he knew Jesus was in the habit of saying, though 
perhaps with the intention of following this up with a request for 
more precise definition. At any rate, when Jesus says to him: “Thou 
hast answered right: this do, and thou shalt live,” he professes to want 
further guidance on the meaning of “neighbor.” Jesus in reply tells 
the story of the man who fell among robbers on the road from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho. What, then, is the meaning of this parable? 


I 


Jesus gives no definition of the term “neighbor”; but, in the first 
place, his very choice of a Samaritan to be the hero of his tale is an 
eloquent, though indirect, answer to the lawyer’s question. In Lev. 


1 The Sayings of Jesus, pp. 259 f. 
2 Cf. “Riches and the Kingdom of God,” in the Scottish Journal of Theology, vol. 4, pp. 
302 ff. 
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19: 18 the word clearly means “‘fellow-Israelite,” and this was what 
it meant for the Jews in New Testament times, though they actually 
interpreted it more narrowly, for, whereas Lev. 19: 34 includes the 
resident alien as such, they would only include the full-proselyte.* 
For the Jews’ attitude to the Samaritans see II Kings 17: 24 ff.; Ezra 
4; Ecclus. 50: 25 f.; John 4: 9; 8.48. “‘Samaritan’”’ had for the Jews 
of Jesus’ time the same sort of flavor as “Communist” has for the re- 
spectable citizen of Western Europe or the United States today. So 
“neighbor,” Jesus implies, must include the outsider, the heretic, the 
enemy. A man is not to be excluded from this category because his 
religious confession or political creed or social background or the 
color of his skin is different from our own. 

By contrasting the Samaritan with a priest and a levite, Jesus draws 
attention to a fact which the lawyer would doubtless prefer to forget 
—the fact that sometimes the outsider and the heretic and the heathen 
actually show mercy and lovingkindness, while those who claim to 
be the exponents of the true religion prove to be hard-hearted and 
loveless. The gentiles who are without the Law sometimes do the 
things of the Law better than those who know the Law. The ag- 
nostic and the atheist sometimes behave better than the clergyman 
and the Church-worker. It does not make sense, it ought not to be, 
but it happens; and it is good for us to be made to face facts, lest we 
build theories that do not fit the facts. 

But we do not discover the real point of the parable, until we no- 
tice that there is something unexpected about the way in which 
Jesus applies it (v. 36).° One would have expected the application 
to run something like this: ““The Samaritan recognized the victim of 
the robbers as his neighbor without having to be told. Be like him 
and know that those who need your help are your neighbors.” But, 
although Jesus does say in v. 37, “Go, and do thou likewise,” he 
comes to this application in a curiously roundabout way. This dif- 
ficulty, however, so far from being a reason for concluding (as J. M. 
Creed does) * that “the present setting [of the parable] is secondary,” 
is the clue to the parable’s real meaning. 

Jesus did not give the lawyer a direct answer, because his question 


3Cf. H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und 
Midrasch, vol. 1, pp. 353 f. 

4See further, Strack and Billerbeck, ibid., pp. 538-560. 

5Cf. K. Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik, vol. I. 2, p. 461. But see the whole exegesis of this 
parable, pp. 460-462, and indeed the whole section, pp. 457-474, to which the present writer 
Is greatly indebted. 

8 The Gospel According to St. Luke, p. 151. 
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was a bad question. Even a heathen ought to know who is his neigh- 
bor without being told. How much more a member of the people 
of God—and most of all one whose job it is to study and to teach the 
Law! For such a man to ask who is his neighbor was to betray the 
fact that he had a hard and loveless heart. It could only be an at. 
tempt to excuse himself (cf. ‘“desiring to justify himself’’) for evasions 
of his responsibility. It has the same sort of ring as Cain’s cynical 
question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?”’ (Gen. 4: 9). For the man 
who sincerely wishes to love his neighbor, the real problem is not to 
know who is his neighbor but to know how to be able to love him. 


II 


Jesus by asking, ‘““Which of these three, thinkest thou, proved 
neighbor unto him that fell among the robbers?”, turned the whole 
matter upside down, as it were, or, better, set the right way up what 
the lawyer was seeing upside down. Thereby he not only indicated 
that “‘it is love that is fundamental, not neighborhood” (T. W. Man- 
son),” but also did something more. He invited the lawyer, in the 
first place, not to ask himself whether he was going to be like the 
priest or the levite or the Samaritan (not, in other words, to think of 
himself as someone in a position generously to show mercy to his 
neighbor), but rather to see himself in the situation of the man need- 
ing help. That should let in a flood of light upon the question of 
the “neighbor,” first on the level of the surface meaning of Matt. 7: 
12 (“All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them’’), and then on a deeper level, for the 
lawyer is needy—before God. And if he can be brought to realize 
his need of God’s mercy, his inability to justify himself before God, 
he will be on the way to learning his duty to his neighbor. We may 
compare II Chron. 28: 10 (“. . . are there not even with you tres- 
passes of your own against the Lorp your God?’’) and its sequel, 
and also Isabella’s words to Angelo in Measure for Measure: 


“‘How would you be, 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? O! think on that, 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made.” ® 


But the man in the parable with whom the lawyer is invited to 
identify himself was not only in grievous need; he also received mercy 


1 Op. cit., p. 263. 
8 Act II, Scene 2, lines 75-79. 
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and succor. And what about the lawyer? Is he not himself the re- 
cipient of God’s mercy? Does he not remember the words: “Bless 
the Lorp, O my soul, And forget not all his benefits: Who forgiv- 
eth all thine iniquities; Who healeth all thy diseases; Who redeemeth 
thy life from destruction; Who crowneth thee with lovingkindness 
and tender mercies . . .’’? Could he but realize a little of his own 
indebtedness to God, he would find not only that he would recognize 
his neighbor but also that he would be able to make a beginning of 
loving him. 


III 


In the two verses immediately preceding this pericope we read: 
“And turning to the disciples, he said privately, Blessed are the eyes 
which see the things that ye see: for I say unto you, that many proph- 
ets and kings desired to see the things which ye see, and saw them 
not; and to hear the things which ye hear, and heard them not.” 
Had the lawyer’s eyes only been able to see and his ears to hear, he 
might have recognized the One who was talking to him. The signs 
of the kingdom of God were to be seen: “‘the blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and 
the dead are raised up, and the poor have good tidings preached to 
them” (Matt. 11: 5). God had visited his people. In the person of 
Jesus he had actually come where such poor sinners as this loveless 
lawyer were in their lostness and need. Though Professor C. H. 
Dodd is right in objecting to Augustine’s allegorical interpretation 
of this parable,’ there was truth at least in Augustine’s identification 
of the Samaritan with Jesus Christ. For us who know further not 
only what the lawyer did not recognize but also what he could not 
know—the cost at which the Son of God came where we were and 
bound up our wounds—this is the very heart of the parable’s message. 
Itreminds us of him. And those, who remember that in their deep 
need they have received mercy at Christ’s hands and that it is by his 
mercy alone that they live moment by moment, cannot help but be 
grateful and in their gratitude to Christ have their hearts opened 
toward their neighbors. 

Here we may bring in the insight which is given to us in Matt. 25: 
40 and 45. Not only is Christ the Good Samaritan par excellence; 
he is also to be recognized in the wounded man by the roadside. 
That is why the command to go and do likewise is gospel as well as 


9 The Parables of the Kingdom, pp. 11-13. 
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obligation, gift as well as command. Christ comes to us in the per- 
son of our neighbor to receive from us the thanks and service, which, 
if we are mindful of what he has done for us, we cannot help but long 
to render him. So the encounter with our neighbor is a gracious 
gift, the opportunity to show our thankfulness to Christ. Christian 
service of the neighbor must therefore be free from any trace of su- 
periority or patronizing; for the neighbor, be he heretic or heathen, 
Communist or enemy, black or white, is not just a needy person, he 
is also the ambassador of Christ, so that when we have done all that 
we possibly can in love and service to him, we have still to account 
ourselves unprofitable servants—still immeasurably in debt. 


IV 


We have seen what is the heart of the message of this parable; but 
there remains one point that should be mentioned. ‘This pericope 
is also a very special warning to the theologian and also (though to 
a lesser extent) to all Church-workers. ‘The lawyer is a professional 
theologian and can give a perfect theological answer—‘“Thou hast 
answered right,” says Jesus—and yet he can ask, “Who is my neigh- 


bor?” How easy it is for the theologian, when faced by an essen- 
tially simple moral challenge, to discover endless complications be- 
hind which to hide from the necessity of making a decision of love 
and acting upon it! How easy to have a vast academic knowledge 
of the Bible and God and theology, and yet to fail to recognize the 
occasion that calls us to do that about which we are continually talk- 
ing! 

There are also the priest and the levite. We are perhaps meant 
to understand that they were returning home after a period of 
Temple-duty. They are a frightening reminder that it is possible 
to be so preoccupied with our theological, religious, and ecclesiasti- 
cal activity, that we have no time or energy left for the neighbor who 
needs our help—and so none for Christ himself. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to imagine more pathetic figures than the theologian who is so 
busy writing books (perhaps even about New Testament ethics) and 
the ecclesiastical statesman who is so busy with Church politics, that 
they have no time to bother about those political issues, in which 
justice and mercy and truth are at stake—and so, like the priest and 
the levite, pass by on the other side, thereby showing that their the- 
ology and their Church statesmanship are all the time not for the 
glory of God but for their own glory. 
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THE WITNESS OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCHES IN THE WORLD TODAY 


By Joun A. Mackay* 


E are come together as the representatives of a religious tra- 
dition which is known as the “Reformed,’’ and as members 
of Churches which hold that form of government which is 
called “Presbyterian.” ‘The constituency to which we belong is one 
of the largest in the Protestant family of churches—the second largest, 
probably—with some forty million members. ‘The Alliance of which 
we are a part was the first great confessional alliance to be constituted. 
This is its seventeenth session, the first having taken place in 1877. 
On this occasion we meet in Princeton. I am not unduly preju- 
diced, I hope, when I say that this small community is the most his- 
toric community in the United States, so far as Presbyterianism is 
concerned. ‘The church where we assemble, on the edge of the 
University campus, is itself of great historic significance, one of its 
early pastors having been the famous John Witherspoon. Around 
us are the University grounds and buildings. Princeton University 
began its life in 1746 as a small Presbyterian college. Witherspoon, 
one of its most famous presidents, was a Scottish clergyman who 
became a leader in the War of Independence. He was the only 
clergyman in the country to sign the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence. He subsequently became the architect of our Presby- 
terian Church and was its first Moderator. Many distinguished 
statesmen in American history were students of Witherspoon. A 
recent study of the men who drafted the Constitution of the United 
States has brought out that nine of them were graduates of the little 
Presbyterian college in Princeton, New Jersey. Four were from 
Yale, and three from Harvard. All which bears witness to the fact 
that in a very real sense the American war of Independence was what 
some historians have called a “Presbyterian Rebellion”! 
Most of the sessions of the Alliance will be held on the grounds of 
the Theological Seminary. Regarding that institution I do not pro- 


* An address delivered at the opening of the Seventeenth General Council of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, Princeton, New Jersey, July 27, 1954. 
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pose to speak now, but it, too, has been a shrine of Presbyterianism, 
One fact only I would mention. Princeton Seminary has sent more 
foreign missionaries into the world than any similar institution in 
this country. It has been a center of robust evangelicalism with an 
ecumenical spirit. 

For the sake of those delegates who come from abroad, especially 
from Europe, may I add this closing word of introduction. Pres. 
byterianism as expressed here in Princeton, and as it has extended 
throughout the United States, had a quite different origin from that 
of the traditional Reformed Churches of Europe. The Scottish 
Church came to the birth as an Assembly. Presbyterianism in this 
country started as congregations which became presbyteries, which 
in turn became synods, to be crowned at the last by a General As- 
sembly. And many of the differences between European and Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism can be traced to the difference in origin in the 
two. 

Let me now address myself to my task. I have been asked to 
speak on the main theme of this gathering, “The Witness of the Re. 
formed Churches in the World Today.” I propose to divide my 
treatment of the topic into two parts. First: ‘The Witness of our 
Reformed Heritage. Second: The Witness of our Confessional Al- 
liance. 


THE WITNEsS OF OuR REFORMED HERITAGE 


As Reformed Churches we have a heritage of faith. We are heirs 
to something which has come to us from yesterday. That something 
we should not, we dare not, idolize. We must, however, treat it with 
all reverence. We must learn from our heritage and be guided by 
it as, under the leadership of the living Lord, we press on with him 
toward the new frontiers of tomorrow. For the past is most signif 
cant when it makes us heirs to its lessons and conveys to us its inspira- 
tion. Ina very real sense, heritage determines destiny, and the road 
to tomorrow leads through yesterday. While we are unashamedly 
proud of our heritage, God grant that we may never take up toward 
it an idolatrous attitude, nor be bound and trammeled by it; for 
our fathers would not have wanted that that should occur. 

It must ever be stressed that as members of the Reformed Churches 
we share the basic faith of all evangelical Christians as regards the 
four great foundations of the Christian religion: the supreme author- 
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ity of the Bible, Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, the reality of the 
new man in Christ, and the Christian Church as the community of 
Christ. 

In the Book of books we have the self-disclosure of God. Here, 
in a supreme sense, is the Word of God. Here we come to know 
God’s redemptive will. Here we acquire not only knowledge of 
God and of salvation, but, also, through the medium of the Book, 
we enjoy living communion with God. It is a specifically Protestant 
doctrine of the Bible, as distinguished from the Roman view, that 
Holy Scripture is a permanent medium of intercourse between God 
and man. 

As regards Jesus Christ, ours is the faith of true Christians every- 
where, that in Christ God became manifest in the flesh. The Chris- 
tian Gospel is good news of an incarnation of Deity, of a perfect hu- 
man life, of an atoning sacrifice for sin, of a Risen Lord who ascended 
to the right hand of power to become the Head of a community called 
the Church, to be the Ruler of History, who also shall come again to 
establish his Kingdom. 

We believe that the supreme movement in man’s existence is when 
his humanity is restored in Christ, when he is delivered from his own 
self-centeredness and becomes God’s man. That emblem in art 
called Calvin’s crest is one of the greatest of Christian symbols. It 
describes a flaming heart in an open hand, with these interpretative 
words, ““My heart I give Thee, Lord, eagerly and sincerely.” ‘This 
incomparable emblem means that man becomes man, and his hu- 
manity is restored, when he surrenders his life to Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. 

Beyond that, we share the view that the Christian Church is basi- 
cally a fellowship, that it is the community of those for whom Jesus 
Christ is Lord. We believe that the essential reality of the Church 
is community and that community is more basic to the Church’s 
reality than is organization or structure, both of which are secondary. 
The essence of the Church is community, fellowship with Christ and 
with one another, as members of his Body. 

But, having said that, it is important to remember that for us as 
Presbyterians there are certain specific emphases in our heritage of 
faith which constitute our particular contribution to the one Holy 
Catholic Church which is the Body of Christ. It is that contribution 
which specially interests us here. 
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1. In our heritage of faith there stands forth in bold relief and 
luminous perspective the sovereign rule of God in the affairs of men. 
Presbyterian truth is organized around the concept of the divine soy. 
ereignty, God’s eternal purpose in Christ which is history’s central 
and controlling reality. “This emphasis involves that men and na. 
tions owe their health and stability, and also their security, to the 
attitude which they take up towards God’s eternal righteousness as 
set forth in Holy Scripture and in Jesus Christ. The tremendous 
reality of the righteousness of God has implications for personal be. 
havior and for group behavior, for national life and for international 
affairs. Unlike the great Lutheran tradition, which tended to be. 
come subjective and sanctuary-minded, even while it gave birth to 
a theology of grace and to the great music of Bach, the Reformed tra- 
dition, under the leadership of Calvin, faced the whole secular order 
in the name of God, in terms of God’s purpose, and in the light of 
his everlasting righteousness. 

In this connection it was a signal contribution of John Calvin to 
Christian theology that echoing the thought of St. Paul, he regarded 
government as ordained by God, and not as due to the perversity of 
man. He considered, moreover, that one of the noblest vocations 
was that of the magistrate. In these times when a new concern has 
been awakened regarding government and the ways of government, 
both nationally and internationally, I have turned afresh to the clos- 
ing chapter of Calvin’s Institutes which deals with the subject of 
“Civil Government.” His words are tremendously relevant to the 
contemporary situation. It is part of the role of government, says 
Calvin, to see to it “that humanity may be maintained among men.”' 
By that he means that it is the responsibility of government to secure 
that the dignity and inalienable rights of man as God’s creature shall 
be protected. There follows a most significant passage which is su- 
premely relevant to the relations between nations and groups at the 
present time. “It ought,” says Calvin, “to be an established maxim 
with all Christians, that however just a cause may be, no lawsuit can 
ever be carried on in a proper manner by any man who does not feel 
as much benevolence and affection towards his adversary as if the 
business in dispute had already been settled and terminated by an 
amicable adjustment. . . . In any more important or criminal ac 
tion we require the accuser to be one who goes into the court, in- 


1 Bk. IV, chap. xx, § 3. 
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fluenced by no desire of revenge, affected by no resentment of private 
injury, and having no other motive than to resist the attempts of a 
mischievous man, that he may not injure the public.” * 

I know of nothing sublimer than this, or more relevant to contem- 
porary negotiations in the international sphere. If Calvin’s position 
is right, people ought to find a way to meet one another as human 
beings and not merely as representatives of governments. But this 
is a distinction which is simply not being made at the present time 
in many important spheres. Those who fail to make it lay them- 
selves open to the righteous judgment of God, for God is the Judge 
and his righteousness is regnant. Nothing, absolutely nothing, dare 
hinder the face-to-face, heart-to-heart, encounter between man and 
man as God’s creatures. However more righteous a person may be 
as compared with another, both stand under God. Otherwise, no 
progress whatever can be made in human understanding. Alas, alas, 
if people have to qualify to talk on equal terms to one another! God 
Almighty never demanded such a qualification of a human sinner 
who wanted to speak to him. If this Biblical, Calvinistic principle 
is ignored, if no place is made for the dimension of grace, then the 
Judge stands at the door of our generaton. 

It was in that spirit and with that awareness, and, I hope, in the 
great Reformed tradition, that the General Council of the Church 
to which I belong issued ‘A Letter to Presbyterians Concerning the 
Present Situation in Our Nation and in the World.” ‘That letter 
was an attempt to think some crucial events of our time in the light 
of our Reformed heritage of faith. 

To the sovereign rule of God in a general sense must be added the 
afirmation that the ascended Christ is the sovereign Lord of history 
and is relevant to the contemporary situation. Jesus Christ is no 
intruder; he cannot be patronized; he has “crown rights.” “All 
principalities and powers” are subject to him. 

There is still another sovereignty, the sovereign unaccountability 
of the Holy Spirit. ‘The Holy Spirit of God does not move to order, 
and his movements cannot be predicted by any form of reason. As 
the Risen Lord cannot be patronized, the movements of the Holy 
Spirit cannot be predicted. In World Council of Churches’ circles 
we were recently forced to admit, and we made the admission hum- 
bly, that some of the greatest things taking place today in the realm 
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of the spiritual life are taking place outside the traditional Churches, 
We dare not look down our ecclesiastical noses at what the Spirit of 
God is doing in our time. It is ours rather to take heed, to learn, 
and to know that the work of the Spirit is not bound up with any 
tradition. It is still true that “the wind bloweth where it listeth,” 

2. A second great emphasis of our Reformed tradition which js 
supremely relevant to our time is the instrumental role of the Chris. 
tian and the Christian Church. Christian and Church belong to 
God. The sons of God are also the servants of God. I have been 
deeply impressed by the emphasis placed by Professor Torrance of 


Edinburgh in a recent book upon the dynamic character of the image | 


of God in man as set forth in our Reformed tradition. The divine 
image appears in man when man obeys God, when he becomes God's 
servant. God was supremely manifest within history in the form of 


a Servant. For that reason we are most god-like when we are will- | 


ing not to be ends in ourselves, claiming a false value and a false 
freedom, but to be God’s servants. Only so can the splendor of God 
be unveiled in us and through us, and very especially when we be. 
come his suffering servants. In a word, man is never so truly man, 
and at the same time is never so like God, as when he is utterly de- 
voted to do the will of God in his life and to give himself unre- 
servedly to God for his service. ‘That I say is a Reformed emphasis. 

So, too, as regards the Church. The Christian Church can never 
be an end in itself; it can never become, as it tends to become in one 
great communion in our time, the fourth member of a quaternity 
which is added to the classical Trinity. No, the Church is most 
truly the Church when it is God’s servant, the medium whereby he 
expresses his redemptive love to mankind and radiates his everlast- 
ing light upon the minds and ways of men. This Reformed empha- 
sis needs to be blazoned forth in the present ecumenical situation: 
No Church can ever be regarded as an end in itself or the master of 
its members; it is and must ever be instrumental to, and a servant 


of, the will of the living God. 


‘THE WITNESS OF OuR CONFESSIONAL ALLIANCE 


Now as regards our Alliance. There is a witness implicit in our 
confessional fellowship. We represent the earliest confessional or- 
ganization in the Protestant world. ‘Today there are many, at least 
seven, such organizations. In the present-day movement towards 
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unity there are two basic trends. One is the trend towards world- 
wide unity among the Churches. The second trend is towards con- 
fessional unity. All the great communions tend today to take on a 
global aspect, with the result that we witness the emergence of world 
confessions, or ecumenical denominations. We are forced to ask the 
question, “Does confessionalism have any place within the ecumeni- 
cal movement?” If so, what is it? Does our Presbyterian Alliance 
have any place within the general movement towards Church unity? 
If so, what is it? 

The issue of confessionalism is one of the basic questions which 
is today engaging the thought of the World Council of Churches 
and of the International Missionary Council. There is no greater 
need than to think through the problem of the new confessionalism 
in its relation to the ecumenical movement of our time. In my 
judgment the new confessional movement, neo-confessionalism as 
I call it, can wreck or make what we call the “ecumenical move- 
ment.” As I see it, it can enrich, and it ought to enrich, the Church 
Universal. Will you allow me to formulate the contribution which 
our Alliance, as representing Reformed confessionalism, can make 
to the present ecumenical situation? 

In the first place, let us say this to ourselves and to the whole world: 

1. We are not, and we should never become, an ecclesiastical 
power-bloc. It is not ours to make our Alliance an end in itself, 
to absolutize ourselves with the suggestion that we are it. No, we 
belong to Jesus Christ the Head of the Church. So also do our fel- 
low Christians who are Lutherans, Anglicans, Methodists, Baptists, 
and others. No ecclesiastical power politics must ever be engaged 
in by us. Christ must use our Alliance as he uses us, our Church 
and the Church Universal, as his servant, his instrument, an organ 
of his redemptive will. 

Three vears ago at Basle, Switzerland, the Executive Committee 
of this Alliance went on record in these terms. Let me read what 
they said: ““The Reformed tradition in post-Reformation Christian- 
ity is by nature ecumenical, that is to say, it is committed to the 
pursuit of Christian unity on the basis of loyal commitment to the 
essential verities of the Christian faith. It must be so if it would be 
loyal to its own spiritual genius and to the thinking and spirit of 
John Calvin. Just as it is the true nature of the Christian Church 
to be an instrument of God’s glory, it is the true nature of Presby- 
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terianism never to be merely an end in itself, but to serve the Church 
Universal of Jesus Christ, the Church which is his Body. 

“In this spirit the Executive Committee of the Alliance at its 
meeting at Cambridge, England, in July 1949, affirmed that the 
supreme purpose of the Alliance is not to promote world-Presby. 
terianism as an end in itself, but to make the Reformed tradition the 
servant of God’s redemptive purpose through the wider agency of 
the Church Universal. We thus confront the following paradox. 
There are Presbyterians today who are both more Presbyterian and 
less Presbyterian than ever before. They are more Presbyterian be. 
cause they believe that in their religious heritage there are treasures 
of thought and life which are important for the Church Universal. 
They are less Presbyterian than ever before because they recognize 
that what God has said and done through the medium of other 
Christian Communions is also needed to enrich the Church Uni- 
versal. They believe, therefore, that it is the highest glory of the 
Reformed tradition to maintain the vision and viewpoint of the 
Church Universal, seeking continually its welfare and unity, in ac- 
cordance with the mind of Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church, 
and through the power of the Holy Spirit who indwells the Church. 

“In the judgment of the Committee we are charged by God to see 
to it that the resurgence of denominationalism, which is manifest 
around the globe, shall not become sectarian but shall remain ecu- 
menical in character. If the great world denominations, the Re. 
formed Churches among them, pursue denominational pre-eminence 
and make their great world bodies ends in themselves they will be- 
tray Jesus Christ. But if they desire, and succeed in their desire, 
to make denominational emphasis an enrichment of the common 
evangelical heritage, they will, by so doing, fulfill the designs of the 
one Head of the Church and be true organs of the Holy Spirtt. 
Let Presbyterians be, in the best sense, ecumenical Presbyterians. 
Grasped afresh by Jesus Christ himself, let us dedicate ourselves to 
propagating the one holy faith throughout the world and to seek 
the unity of the one Church of Jesus Christ.” 

I trust that this General Council of the Alliance meeting here in 
Princeton will put the seal of its approval upon the Declaration of 
Basle. 

2. Weare loyally committed to Christ’s Church Universal. Chris 
tians are one in Christ. ‘Where Christ is, there is the Church.” It 
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js incumbent upon all Christians to give the maximum visible ex- 
pression to unity; but structure is not of the essence of the Church. 
The Holy Spirit, I believe, has not yet exhausted ecclesiastical struc- 
tures. ‘Iwo things we must repudiate with all our might. We must 
repudiate what a Presbyterian historian has called, “ecclesiastical 
tribalism,” where the visible reality of the Church is strongly ex- 
pressive of the spirit of a tribe or a clan, of a race or a nation. We 
must equally repudiate the idea of a super-Church. 

Under Presbyterian influence the following declaration was made 
by the World Council of Churches at the Amsterdam Assembly. 
“We disavow any thought of becoming a single, unified Church 
structure, independent of the Churches which have combined in 
forming this Council, or a structure dominated by a centralized ad- 
ministrative authority.”” What does that say? It says in effect that 
we do not regard the Roman ideal as the ideal for the Church of 
Jesus Christ. We do not consider that the ultimate historical form 
of Christian unity involves a “single, unified Church structure, dom- 
inated by a centralized administrative authority.” Nobody has yet 
envisioned the form of structure which shall provide the organized 
expression for perfect visible unity in Christ. ‘That form will only 
appear when we have fulfilled the will of Christ on the road of obe- 
dience. In the meantime, we do not propose to Romanize Protes- 
tantism. We abhor every idea and semblance of a super-Church. 

Here let me add a footnote to this aspiration after unity. There 
is at the heart of our Reformed doctrine of the Lord’s Supper some- 
thing of supreme importance for the unity of Christians. Where 
shall unity begin? At the Lord’s Table where Presbyterians have 
insisted the communion of saints should begin. We alone of the 
three great Reformation communions have written into our Con- 
stitution the general invitation to all believers to sit down with us 
at the Lord’s Table. Calvin believed, and we his successors believe, 
that the Table of the Lord is the supreme meeting place of Chris- 
tians. Why? We have a high view of the significance of the Sup- 
per, the Eucharist, the Holy Communion. The Living Lord him- 
self is present in the Sacrament; there is a real Presence. Not as 
transmuted into something, but as a living invisible Presence, Jesus 
Christ, makes himself real to those communicants who worthily par- 
take of the holy symbols of bread and wine in the Communion. 
There, in a supreme and unique manner, they have fellowship with 
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Christ and with one another. I entirely agree, therefore, with Pro. 
fessor Torrance when he says that the Lord’s Supper should be the 
prelude to unity and not its consummation. For the Lord’s Supper 
belongs not to any ecclesiastical body, but to the Lord of the Church. 

3. We emphasize the place of the local in the sphere of the ecu- 
menical. ‘There is a Spanish proverb which, freely rendered, runs 
thus. “A bird may fly to the ends of the earth, but only in a nest 
can it raise a family.” ‘The merely ecumenical will not provide the 
needed nest, the home for birth and nurture. We insist, and our 
Alliance insists on the need for the small and the local, as well as for 
the vast and the ecumenical. The ecumenical movement in general 
can never solve, for example, the problem of evangelical unity in the 
Hispanic World. ‘There is a place there for our Presbyterian Alli- 
ance. ‘The Presbyterian Churches in that great area can be brought 
into the fellowship of the wider ecumenical community only through 
a sense of belonging to a confessional family. 

Christians cannot belong to the Church in general, any more than 
they can belong to humanity in general, or be Germans, or French, 
or British, or Americans, or Japanese in general. The richness and 
strength of our unity is dependent upon the touch of the local and 
the transfiguration of the commonplace. The accent of eternity is 
found most strikingly in the personal encounter of those who feel 
that they belong together in life’s daily round. It is in the small, 
the local, and the confessional that people can grow up into, and be 
prepared for, the wider unity of the ecumenical Church. In the 
political realm, what do we not owe to men born and reared in lit- 
tle Denmark, Switzerland, and Uruguay? What do I personally not 
owe to one of the smallest members of the Presbyterian family lo- 
cated among the Scottish hills? So, due balance must be maintained 
between the local and the ecumenical. I would put the matter thus: 
local tasks must be undertaken with an ecumenical vision; ecumeni- 
cal tasks must be carried on with a local emphasis. 

4. A fourth task of our Alliance is to stress the importance of the- 
ology, a theology which is Biblically grounded, Christ-centered, and 
dynamic. Increasingly must Christians love God with their minds. 

Reformed theology, when true to itself, is naturally ecumenical. 
Calvin’s Institutes is just an extended commentary on the Apostles 
Creed. We need an adequate theology for the Church today; we 
need it desperately. That great conservative Dutch theologian, 
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Abraham Kuyper, once remarked that the fault of the Church was 
not that it wrote creeds, but that it had stopped writing creeds. 
Theology must be constantly reformed to bring it closer to the ever- 
lasting Word of God, and to make it more relevant to the problems 
and concerns of living men. Many new heresies have been spawned 
in these last times, and there is nothing in the great confessions to 
guide us in relation to them. Light has not ceased to break forth 
from Holy Scripture. 

Theology must be Christ-centered for obvious reasons. Christ is 
the Word become flesh. Christ is the core of the Bible and the clue 
to its meaning. Theology must also be dynamic. It must not be 
purely scholastic; it must never be a mere badge of orthodoxy. The 
theology that interested Calvin was “the pure doctrine of Godliness,” 
doctrine that helped to create God-like personalities obediently dedi- 
cated to God’s service. So, too, for John Witherspoon, truth was 
“in order to goodness.” ‘Theological truth can never be validated 
except when it is validated in life and in the manifestation of God- 
like personality. A dynamic theology is needed which shall become 
missionary in the contemporary situation. We need a theology 
which, with the dynamism of light, is flashed upon our cultural 
situation today to produce new insights, to clarify principles, to guide 
our flagging, disintegrating civilization. The Christian Church has 
no greater task than to formulate and proclaim afresh the great prin- 
ciples of the faith so that men who are lost in the wilderness of cul- 
tural barrenness and perplexity shall see a new light, and statesmen 
may hear an authoritative presentation of everlasting truth for their 
direction. 

A truly ecumenical theology is what we most need. What should 
characterize such a theology? Let me repeat what I wrote some 
years ago: “The theological statement to which the Church Univer- 
sal must look forward in the years ahead must be no doctrinal syn- 
cretism or theological dilution. It must have at the heart of it no 
pale, lowest denominator formula. Never must the Church spon- 
sor a blanched, eviscerated, spineless statement of confessional the- 
ology. It must give birth in this revolutionary, transition time, to a 
full-blooded, loyally Biblical, unashamedly ecumenical, and strongly 
vertebrate system of Christian belief.” 

5. Finally, it is our task as an Alliance to proclaim that a Church 
is validated as a Church of God not by its organized structure, but 
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by its missionary action. Order must always be secondary to mis. 
sion. I believe I reflect Calvin when I say that while he believed 
that Presbyterianism was the most perfect scriptural order, he has- 
tened to add that other Christians might find a different structure 
in the New Testament. Structure is not an end in itself, nor can 
it be made the supreme criterion of a true Church. The Church 
becomes the Church, not when it extols its virtues, but when it ac- 
cepts its God-given mission. ‘The Church is the Church when, with 
full abandon, it gives itself to the Living Lord and, in the power of 
the Holy Spirit and with the standard of everlasting Biblical truth, 
undertakes missionary action on the road of obedience. 

As a young man I was gripped by those words of the Swiss writer, 
Amiel, “‘Action is the essence of life as combustion is the essence of 
flame.”’ I began to learn that it is on the road, in action, when we 
are fulfilling the mandate of a missionary-minded Lord that truth 
breaks upon our way, that problems are solved, that unity is achieved, 
and that understanding takes place between friends. ‘This I believe 
is something which our confessional Alliance has to contribute to 
the contemporary situation. Let us call upon fellow Christians to 
get away from many purely theological questions. Let them, and 
let us, put ourselves beneath the gaze and under the leadership of 
the living Lord Jesus Christ. A Christian Church may claim for its 
members a perfect Apostolic succession and yet be dead or sterile. 
The living Lord and his unaccountable Spirit do not depend upon 
any pretentious type of personality nor yet upon any historic ecclesi- 
astical structure for the fulfillment of God’s sovereign and redemp- 
tive will. 

Let this be our contribution, our call, to the Churches. Let us in 
the realm of thought lead the way towards an ecumenical theology. 
Let us in the realm of life dedicate our Alliance to the living Lord, 
ever moving towards the frontiers of the Kingdom of him who is the 
hope of the World. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Huau T. Kerr, Jr. 


A LESSON IN HISTORY 


An aspect of the McCarthy-Army hearings that seems to have been 
neglected by the analysts and commentators is the almost insurmount- 
able difficulty involved in trying to recreate the past. It was assumed 
by many, when the hearings were made public, that the plain, objec- 
tive, historical facts in the dispute would be disclosed. ‘The merci- 
less eye of the television camera was regarded as a guarantee against 
prejudice, partiality, and the distortion of evidence. But all such 
hopes were soon abandoned as it became clear that no objective, his- 
torical reproduction of the past would be forthcoming. ‘The setup 
for the hearings was not in itself conducive to objectivity, for the 
Subcommittee was investigating itself. “The last two confused ses- 
sions degenerated into a political hassle with most of the participants 
making speeches that had little to do with the main issues at stake. 

It might be expected that somewhere in the two million words of 
testimony the essential facts would be obvious. But apart from 
minor agreements on dates and names and places, the relatively brief 
period of time involved in the dispute remains an ambiguous chap- 
ter of history—and very recent history at that. Perhaps we had a 
right to expect something less obscure, but the question arises 
whether, in a complicated matter such as this, it is at all possible to 
recreate past events just as they happened. The relation between 
fact and event, on the one hand, and the meaning and interpretation 
of facts on the other, is—as every historian knows—the crucial but 
elusive clue to the past. 

In the McCarthy-Army hearings, millions of people who perhaps 
had never realized the metaphysical and psychological aspects of this 
problem were treated to an object-lesson in historical research. Hu- 
man memory, it was amply demonstrated, is a precarious and untrust- 
worthy key to the past; what happened only some months ago may 
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now be understood in ways that could not be anticipated at the time; 


feelings and impressions about the meaning of past events are obvi- 


ously important but are also apt to lead to contradictions and incon- 
sistencies in testimony; what is remembered and reported may de- 
pend on what questions are asked, how they are asked, and who asks 
them. 

The same sort of problem arises for the theologian whether the 
subject be the historical reliability of the books of the Bible, or the 
quest of the historical Jesus, or the history of dogma and the Church. 
The past is not something that is just there, lying hidden, like Che- 
ops’ Solar Ship, waiting to be exposed. History is not merely things 
that can be handled and measured and catalogued, but persons and 
relationships and attitudes. The skeptic and the cynic will take 
encouragement from all this to speak of the relativity of history, but 
the true research-historian will not be so easily defeated. He will 
have no illusions about recreating the past, but he will continue to 
sift the evidence, to probe the testimony, and to pursue every line of 


inquiry. 


NEGRO EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


The Negro in America is gradually losing his identity—as a Negro. 
Newspapers are not so concerned to identify individuals, especially 
in stories of violence and crime, as Negroes. Many large depart- 
ment stores employ Negro clerks and make no distinction among 
shoppers as to credit or the right to return merchandise. Fewer ap- 
plication forms carry spaces for ‘‘Race’”’ or “Color.” The recent 
Supreme Court decision abolishing discrimination and segregation 
in public education will undoubtedly give tremendous momentum 
to this process, and the time will come when the phrase “‘Negro edu- 
cation” will be meaningless. ‘That time is in the future, but already 
the signs of its coming are apparent. 

So far, the main and most pressing problem has been public edu- 
cation at the elementary and high school levels. But the question 
will arise in due course, as it already has in some instances, as to the 
future of Negro higher education. What will become of the many 
Negro institutions like Hampton Institute, Tuskegee, Fiske, How- 
ard, Johnson C. Smith, and others? And what about the Negro the- 
ological schools and seminaries? Will there be a place for such 
institutions in the future? Will Negroes want to attend them? 
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Should they do what Lincoln University and Seminary has done, 
namely, change their charter to read “‘Interracial’’ instead of ““Ne- 
gro’? 

The sin of segregation is underlined when we speak of “Negro 
religion” or “Negro Churches.” May the time soon come when 
this restrictive modification, too, disappears! But at one point this 
may be loss as well as gain. ‘The religious experience that produced 
the Negro Spirituals was in many ways distinctive, yet with increas- 
ing assimilation those unique expressions of Biblical realism tend to 
become pieces in a repertoire rather than examples of a living faith. 
In a recent book, The Development of Negro Religion, by Ruby F. 
Johnston (Philosophical Library, New York, 202 pp., $3.00), it is 
shown that the “emotionalism” which characterized the religion of 
the Negroes, particularly in the era of slavery, is beginning to dis- 
appear. The religion of the Spirituals was directly related to the 
life and experience of the slave. ‘Being helpless, amazed, stunned 
and bewildered,” “families being torn asunder and sold into distant 
slavery and oblivion,” ““working incessantly but not reaping the fruits 
of labor,” . . . “the Negro poured his sorrow and frustration into 
song and uttered his turbulence with an all-consuming feeling.” Re- 
ligion to the slave was security and an escape from reality; “it made 
an intolerable condition tolerable.” 

We can rejoice that more and more the lot of the Negro is less in- 
tolerable and that consequently the occasion for the Spiritual dimin- 
ishes. But the “emotionalism” of early “Negro religion” was an 
expression of something deep and real which ought never to be lost. 
(It was, by the way, as Ruby Johnston makes clear, inevitably tied 
to evangelism and the practical quest for social justice and freedom.) 
There is a story that when a visiting worshipper in a sedate and dig- 
nified congregation repeatedly interrupted the sermon with audible 
“Amens,” the preacher finally singled out the individual and re- 
minded him that such outbursts were not countenanced. “But I’ve 
got religion,” was the defiant reply. “Well,” said the preacher, “‘you 
didn’t geg it in this church.” 


THEOLOGICAL STUDY GROUPS 


In both direct and indirect ways, the ecumenical movement in our 
time has done much to encourage various kinds of theological study 
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groups. The Study Commission of the World Council has per- 
formed a most useful service not only in making preparations for 
conferences but in publishing numerous documents, pamphlets, and 
books. ‘There are, in addition, many other such study groups, meet- 
ing under different auspices, which are not so well known but which 
likewise serve a useful purpose. ‘Three such American groups, more 
or less independent but interrelated, have been functioning for the 
past several years. 

About twenty years ago, a group of theologians and others who 
called themselves ““The Younger Theologians” began to meet regu- 
larly for discussion and study. Included in the group were Paul 
Tillich, Theodore M. Greene, John A. Mackay, Henry Van Dusen, 
George Thomas, etc. The purpose of this society was not merely 
to provide occasion for a social gathering but to plan and work seri- 
ously and systematically upon some mutually agreed topic of general 
interest. ‘The direct result of these meetings was the publication in 
1945 of an important symposium under the title The Christian An- 
swer. 

With the financial assistance of the Hazen Foundation, two off- 
shoots of this parent group came into being. One is called the 
“Duodecim” and the other simply “The Theological Discussion 
Group.” Like the “Younger Theologians,” these two societies meet 
usually twice a year, and frequently fraternal delegates are ex- 
changed, thus establishing a link among the three groups. The 
“Duodecim” has lately been studying certain phases of the thought 
of Augustine, and a volume of essays growing out of these discus- 
sions will soon be published. ‘““The Theological Discussion Group,” 
which is actually the “younger” group, has also been working on a 
project, the substance of which has been written up by John Dillen- 
berger and Claude Welch, and will be published under the title 
Protestant Christianity. 

There is a place, surely, for many more such discussion groups. 
There are already countless ministerial and clerical societies of all 
kinds throughout the country, but there is a need in our day for 
more ecumenical gatherings on the local level so that those who are 
engaged in the same sort of work may have opportunity to know each 
other and at the same time pursue some topic or problem of interest. 
The ministerial societies and local Councils of Churches have accom- 
plished more along this line than the theological seminaries. There 
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is a lively and thriving Inter-Seminary Movement for students, but 
very little has been done to get the faculties of theological schools to- 
gether. Better still would be some program like Hendrik Kraemer’s 
Bossey Institute which could draw upon clergy, professors, and lay- 
men. Among the many American educational and religious foun- 
dations there must be one at least that could be interested in such 
a worthwhile project. 


A THEOLOGY OF STEWARDSHIP 


Is there such a thing as a theology of stewardship? Apparently 
not. ‘The association of these terms is unusual and unfamiliar. We 
think of stewardship in connection with finance, tithing, budgets, 
and the “promotional” work of the boards and agencies of the 
Church. The American Churches in particular speak much of this 
kind of stewardship, but it seldom occurs to any one to relate this 
to theology. 

Last Spring, however, the Joint Department of Stewardship and 
Benevolence of the National Council of Churches in the U. S. A. 
listened to an address by Jacob W. Heikkinen of Gettysburg Lu- 
theran Seminary on the subject “Why Theologians Shun Steward- 
ship.” The speaker pointed out that “the word ‘stewardship’ does 
not appear in the new Webster’s International Dictionary. In fact, 
a definition of stewardship as practiced in our Churches,” he said, 
“is hard to find. Ostensibly it is a new word, coined in the mint of 
the practical experience of American Protestant Churches. It is 
more than a word—it represents a fresh concept.’” ‘Turning to the 
Bible, Professor Heikkinen noted that stewardship “refers to the 
management of an estate; the manager, himself a slave, has complete 
charge of all his master’s servants and properties. But the New 
Testament employs this same concept of management on broader, 
call it, on a theological scale, in describing every Christian as a stew- 
ard over the Lord’s world, created and redeemed through Christ, to 
whom alone belongs his total loyalty.” 

Professor Heikkinen’s deliberate association of theology and stew- 
ardship grew out of a personal experience after the War when he 
acted as a relief commissioner to the Lutheran Churches of Finland 
on behalf of the National Lutheran Council of New York. “The 
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Finns,” he says, “received the gift [a million dollars] . . . with 
the warmest gratitude imaginable. . . . Most Europeans had never 
heard of systematic stewardship programs. As best they could, they 
tried to account for the gift received, and the only explanations which 
dawned upon their minds were these: What wonderfully generous 
people the Americans are! How thoughtful! How loving!” But 
this response was disturbing as the relief-worker pondered the real 
motives behind the gift and the effect upon its recipients. 

An interesting comment of the same sort has recently been voiced 
from the other side. Writing the first Editorial of the newly estab- 
lished Lutheran World quarterly,’ Hanns Lilje, Bishop of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Hannover and President of the Lutheran 
World Federation, says, ‘““Our systematic theologians must show us 
how the theology of justification by faith is completed in the prac- 
tical sphere by a theology of stewardship.” “The German Bishop is 
concerned to refute the familiar criticism of Lutheranism that it 
tends to become “inward.” But, he says, “it is not true that the 
Lutheran doctrine of the justification of the sinner must as a matter 
of principle result in a program of otherworldliness.” 


REFORMED ALLIANCE 


The seventeenth General Council of the “Alliance of Reformed 
Churches throughout the World holding the Presbyterian Order,” 
met in Princeton, New Jersey, July 27 to August 5. More than four 
hundred delegates from all parts of the world were present. Begun 
in 1875, the Alliance is one of several world denominational bodies 
which in our day are taking on new significance in view of the de- 
velopment of the World Council of Churches. 

The fully packed schedule of the Princeton gathering was related 
to a central theme, “The Witness of the Reformed Churches in the 
World Today.” Five sub-sections studied and reported upon the 
following topics: ‘““The Reformed Churches and the Ecumenical 
Movement,” ‘““The Outreach of the Church (Evangelism, Missions, 
Education, Culture), ‘““The Several Ministries in the Church,” “The 
Church’s Freedom and Responsibility in Relation to the State and 


1 The Official Publication of the Lutheran World Federation; Dr. Hans Bolewski, Editor; 
printed in separate German and English editions; first number, Spring ‘ey in the U.S. A, 
address National Lutheran Council, 50 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. 
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Society,” ““The Renewal of the Church’s Inner Life—Personal and 
Corporate.” 

It is not possible here to comment on the many issues faced by the 
Alliance, but, like other such large bodies, one of the practical prob- 
lems confronting the Alliance is how its proceedings and projects can 
be communicated by the delegates to their churches and congrega- 
tions. Two aids to this end are available: first, a volume dealing 
with the Princeton meeting, and, second, the quarterly publication 
of the Alliance, The Presbyterian World. Information regarding 
these publications may be had by writing the Executive Secretary, 
Dr. Marcel Pradervand, 17 Route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomriGHAusEN 


CHURCH DAY IN GERMANY 


One of the most significant events in the life of Protestant Chris. 
tianity in Germany since the war has been the annual holding of a 
Kirchentag, or Church Day. It is a congress or convocation held in 
some large city center to which Christians from all parts of Germany 
come for about a week. It may be compared with an early Ameri- 
can camp meeting, or a present-day conference. It was held this 
year for the first time in the city of Leipzig in East Germany. When 
it was first proposed to hold the Kirchentag in the East German Re- 
public, the application was refused by Herr Grotewold, the Prime 
Minister. After protests were filed and further negotiations carried 
out, plans went forward and the congress was scheduled for July 7th 
to 11th. 

It is estimated that six hundred fifty thousand lay Christians from 
East and West Germany were in attendance at the closing service. 
During the entire period no less than 34 Churches, halls and public 
places were used for the various meetings. Free lodgings were pro- 
vided for the 60,000 registered delegates. People arrived in 69 spe- 
cial trains, 13 of which were from the West Zone. The main streets 
and public squares of Leipzig were decked with flags, posters, and 
bells in honor of the occasion. Amplifiers carried the messages to 
the outskirts of the city and many were relayed by radio to the entire 
country. The Kirchentag was made a topic for nearly all German 
newspapers. ‘Iwo hundred “ecumenical guests” from Africa, North 
and South America, the Near East, and Asia attended. Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Indonesia, China, the United States, and Madagas- 
car, were among the 27 countries represented. It was one of the 
“miracles” of the week, writes an observer, that we were allowed to 
use the biggest Soviet hall on the exhibition grounds in Leipzig. 
In that Soviet “Church,” filled with Communist pictures and sym- 
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bols, Christians were allowed “to worship the living God instead of 
the idols in it.” About 200 items on the program included ex- 
hibitions, poetry-readings, and theater performances. The “city of 
Bach” was a fitting scene for many program features which were of 
a cultural significance. 

Most memorable was the final session, which closed with a mass 
singing of the choral, ‘““Now Thank We All Our God,” during which 
all Church bells were rung. Most moving, perhaps, was the pres- 
ence of 25,000 young people from the East Zone who took as their 
theme, ‘““The Praise of God out of the Depths.’” ‘Those who know 
the pressures placed upon Christian youth in East Germany in school 
and society will appreciate the vitality of the ‘“‘young Church” move- 
ment. 

The Kirchentag was devoted to several days of serious study. ‘The 
general theme was “Be Joyful in Hope!” Attendants were divided 
into six groups. All discussions were based solidly upon the Bible. 
In one group, attention was drawn to the distinction between the 
Christian view of history and the Marxist and liberal views of prog- 
ress. Contrasts were made in another section between the Christian 
view of man and others which result in an inhumanity toman. Jesus 
Christ was upheld as the only true man among all God’s creatures. 
Still another group was told that an order based upon justice could 
result only where persons and nations respected the divine origin of 
justice. ‘The Christian, said another group, steers his course “be- 
tween worldliness on the one hand and escapism on the other.”” Dec- 
larations were made that Christians cannot share “the enthusiasm of 
Communism or the religious fervor that is becoming more and more 
apparent in the political decisions of the Western world.” 

Herr Klaus von Bismark, a refugee and now head of the social in- 
stitute at Villigst, gave a “stimulating” address on the Christian view 
of property. He saw no way of returning to the East without an- 
other war and terrible panic. Speaking on the Christian view of 
property he said that property is not a personal possession to which 
aperson hasaright. ‘The whole system of property has already been 
changed in the East. As Christians from both East and West, he 
said “we must overcome the idea that capitalist order of property 
accepted in the West deserves a Christian halo. But we must reject, 
with equal soberness, the expectation that the communal property 
system will give men more freedom.” 
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It is difficult to overestimate the meaning of this festival for Chris. 
tians in Germany. ‘That it was held at all in the East Zone is ap 
occasion for encouragement. It was understood, of course, that the 
Kirchentag must not in any way support the European Defense Con. 
munity of the Bonn Government, or in any way to do or say anything 
against the peace-policy of the German Democratic Republic. Dr. 
Reinhold von Thadden-Trieglaff, president of the Kirchentag, made 
it plain that “we have nothing to do with highly un-Christian a. 
tempts to embellish borrowed opinions of industrial, political, and 
philosophical problems by clothing them in pious phrases, and offer. 
ing them to the people as a new message of salvation. We are meet- 
ing here in the name of Christ.” 

But the Kirchentag was more than a German event; it was a power- 
ful witness to the fellowship of the Gospel for the whole of European 
Protestantism and of ecumenical Christianity. Dr. von Thadden 
put it well when he said: ““The Leipzig Kirchentag will become an 
inherent part of the movement for ecumenical unity and the life of 
Protestant Christians.” 


THE SCHOOL SEGREGATION DECISION 


The Supreme Court of the United States has rendered a unani- 
mous decision to the effect that racial segregation in public educa- 
tion is unconstitutional. This is an action of historic significance. 
It is all the more epochal in the light of the fact that three of the 
justices come from the South. The four cases before the Court 
(Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, Delaware) had been under ad- 
visement for a long time. Advocates for the 1896 decision made a 
strong appeal to maintain that interpretation which permitted segre- 
gated education, provided the quality of education offered in each 
case was “‘equal.”” But the crucial sentence of the opinion as deliv- 
ered by Chief Justice Earl Warren now stands as a culmination to 
much thought and public opinion which has gone into its final crys 
tallization: “In the field of public education the doctrine of ‘separate 
but equal’ has no place. Separate educational facilities are inher- 
ently unequal.” 

The Court dealt not only with the legal but with the psychological 
aspects of segregation, maintaining that separation of children solely 
because of their race “generates a feeling of inferiority as to their 
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status in the community that may affect their hearts and minds in a 
way unlikely ever to be undone.” 

The decision rests upon a long but steady history of progress in 
race relations in the United States. The Negro is emerging from 
his status as a second-class citizen to assume his full rights as an 
American. According to Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, prominent Negro 
educator, Negroes are now granted the right to vote in South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and in cities and rural areas all over the South. Ne- 
groes now eat in dining cars without discrimination; they occupy 
responsible jobs in leading department stores and other places of 
business; they attend many southern colleges and universities; they 
engage in sports and are some of our finest athletes on national teams. 
Segregation is abolished in principle in the armed forces, and most 
of the Churches have taken strong stands against racial discrimina- 
tion and segregation. 

Perhaps the most salutary effect of the opinion has been made in 
the international scene. No longer is it possible to accuse the 
United States of ambiguity on the race question. Missionaries are 
relieved to know that the mind of the nation is now clearly ex- 
pressed on this matter. The “American Dilemma” which gave in- 
ner consent to the equality of all men under law but denied it in 
practice is now officially resolved. Many Americans, even in the 
deep South, have felt all along that segregation was wrong; now 
they are relieved of a sense of corporate guilt which plagued them 
even when they sought to practice equality. 

That part of the United States most seriously affected by the opin- 
ion isthe South. Yet, many Southerners felt that it was “inevitable”’ 
and “right.””. The Supreme Court has wisely postponed hearings 
on the implementation of the opinion. It will take time to think 
through all of its implications. To date, only Governor Talmadge 
of Georgia has revolted against the enforcement of the opinion in 
his state. Much progress has already been made in racial relations 
all over the South, and it is to be hoped that this solid progress which 
has come about through the slow method of education and local com- 
mittee work will not be put in danger by radicals who are interested 
in getting legal rights at the cost of human relations. 

The decision of the Supreme Court has had wholesome effects 
upon the Churches, upon Negro Americans, upon Christians in both 
the North and the South. The whole nation has declared itself 
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openly for something which it feels to be right. And confession js 
good for the soul! 

Yet, it must be confessed that there is much still to be done to 
realize the decision of the Court. In this process all parties will 
have to employ wisdom, courage, and patience. 


THE PROBLEM OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The rise of juvenile delinquency is a frightening phenomenon in 
our time. We are told by informed experts that one million chil- 
dren were guilty of lawbreaking in 1952 in the United States. The 
average age of the nation’s criminals is falling. Juvenile crimes have 
increased nearly thirty percent over a four-year period during which 
the adolescent population increased by six percent. And these acts 
of crime have increased in seriousness and violence. Larceny, rape, 
burglary, and assault are included in the gruesome list. 

The matter has grown so alarming that a Congressional Commit- 
tee, under the leadership of Senator Robert C. Hendrickson of New 
Jersey, has been appointed to study the situation. In its prelimi- 
nary report, the Committee admitted that the nation was fighting a 
“losing battle” against juvenile delinquency. 

Now, a certain amount of juvenile deviation is normal. Adoles- 
cence is a time of revolt from parental authority. In these years 
youth is experimenting with new and thrilling appetites and ex. 
periences; he is coming into a new sense of independent selfhood; 
he is running around with groups and gangs of his own age. Slowly 
he is being weaned away from the dependent life of childhood and 
thrust into the self-directing life of adulthood. Youth has a high 
regard for the opinions of his peers. A whole new set of social re- 
lations is being set up between boys and girls and between these 
adolescents and the larger world. Youth is a time of critical ap- 
praisal of the religion and moral standards which they have accepted 
as children. 

Providential as these developments may be in the maturing of 
youths into adults, they may easily take one of three ways of growth. 
First, an adolescent may find the world too difficult and withdraw 
into the isolation of an overprotective home. He may even commit 
suicide by taking his own life, or remain immature by refusing to 
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accept the hazards involved in assuming responsibility for himself. 
Second, an adolescent may run “hog-wild” in his newly found free- 
dom and become absorbed in the thrilling world around him. His 
revolt against an authoritarian home may stimulate him to exhibi- 
tionism of the worst kind. He may do scandalous things just to 
shock his elders and impress his adolescent peers. Without re- 
straints of any kind, his sensate fling makes life one grand party— 
until his resources of fun give out. Before he comes to himself (if 
he does) he may be pretty badly damaged. Third, an adolescent 
may be helped to make the metamorphosis from childhood to adult- 
hood under the guidance of sympathetic parents and teachers who 
understand what is going on and who, without authoritarian inter- 
ference, help the adolescent through this period of “storm and 
stress.” 

It is evident that our juvenile delinquents today are affected by 
tense and uncertain times in which we live. This quiet frustration 
breaks out on occasion; it may become chronic. One cause of de- 
linquency which appears over and over again in social studies on 
the subject is insecurity. Most of it is caused by broken homes 
rifted by drinking, quarreling, and even fighting parents. Eco- 
nomic poverty, overcrowded living conditions, deteriorating neigh- 
borhoods which are filled with demoralizing taverns, dance halls, 
houses of prostitution, and gambling “joints” contribute their share 
to this sin against youth. 

Many a delinquent suffers from physical defects which he tries to 
overcome by brazen action. Some are malnourished and under- 
sized; others are mentally dull and find school a boring and an em- 
barrassing place. There are youths who revolt against their old- 
world families as they try to adjust themselves to the American com- 
munity. And yet, delinquents do not all come from depraved social 
conditions. Children of poor parents often are clean and honest. 
And there is a close relation between gangster movies, murder com- 
ics, radio thrillers, and delinquency.’ In short, says a government 
report, “there is no one cause for delinquency.” While much can 
be done to take away the social offenses which produce it, the final 
cure is in dealing with the individual adolescent. 

Many communities, aware of the problem, are marshalling all their 


1See Seduction of the Innocent by Frederick Wertham, M.D. New York: Reinhart and 
Company. $4.00. 
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social agencies to cope with the problem. Concerted action can 
clean up social sore spots. Counseling services are provided for 
youths and parents. Ample recreational facilities do much to pro- 
vide youth with outlets for their intense activity and sociability, 
Family and juvenile courts are available to prevent and correct juve- 
nile criminal tendencies. PTAs frequently tackle adolescent prob- 
lems. Public educators are deeply concerned about youth problems. 

The Church has an even greater role to play in the proper develop- 
ment of adolescents. It deals primarily with the development of the 
self! Churches can do a more adequate and dignified job of sex 
education. Adolescents need a Christian interpretation of their nat- 
ural development during these crucial years. The Church can do 
much to help bewildered parents deal with their maturing adoles- 
cents. Too many parents treat their budding adults like little chil- 
dren! The Church ought to provide youth with a sound philosophy 
of recreation and offer them an opportunity to practice it under 
Christian auspices. And it can do much more to help youth find 
himself in a wholesome commitment to Jesus Christ as Lord. Such 
a commitment could become the means by which the Christian youth 
finds his vocation in life. The delinquent, in a sense, has not found 
his vocation! 


FOREIGN MISSIONS IN INDIA TODAY 


Reports from India indicate that there is an anti-missionary spirit 
abroad which manifests itself in some local communities, in certain 
national actions and in a few persons of the central government. 

It must be said at the outset that Mr. Nehru does not share this 
spirit, although he is not enthusiastic about the evangelistic work of 
missionaries. He has repeatedly paid tribute to the educational, 
medical, and philanthropic work of missions. In a recent letter to 
Bishop S. K. Mondol, president of the Central Christian Council, 
he regards Christianity as a respected religion of India. In another 
letter to Archbishop Yngve Brillioth of Sweden, he reiterated his sin- 
cere desire to adhere to the policy of religious tolerance guaranteed 
by India’s new constitution. However, Mr. Nehru has recently re- 
marked that India faces a “political” problem in the large number 
of foreign missionaries within its borders. There are now 4,683 such 
missionaries in India; the number has almost doubled since the last 
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war. Mr. Nehru claims that some missionaries are working without 
permission in the Uttar Pradesh state which is near the Tibetan bor- 
der. He also maintains that some missionaries have instigated po- 
litical activity, and even against the central government. Further, 
some missionaries “run down” India and Indian culture. Included 
in his letter to Bishop Mondol is the statement that Christianity suf- 
fers criticism because of its past associations with Western colonial- 
ism. Mr. Nehru’s chief contention, however, is that the presence 
of such a large number of foreigners creates a political problem not 
only for India, especially in these tense days, but for any nation con- 
fronted with a similar situation. 

However, today Christian missionaries are criticized for using for- 
eign funds to buy converts. The Nagpur Times recently criticized 
some Christian leaders for holding a conference only for pastors and 
teachers. ‘This, it is claimed, is undemocratic. Church World Serv- 
ice has come under fire for participating in a “conspiracy” on Kash- 
mir. Missionaries are accused of being spies and agents of foreign 
governments. (Even Mr. Nehru is supposed to have been taken in 
by the accusations that American missionaries roused the tribesmen 
of Assam.) The State of Pradesh Madhya has appointed a commis- 
sion to study the activities of missionaries. Politicians seeking elec- 
tion make capital of this anti-missionary feeling in their campaign 
speeches. ‘This feeling is made the topic for editorials, articles, po- 
litical addresses and even personal conversation all over India. 

Needless to say, two major sources feed the fires of criticism: (1) 
The Hindu Mahasabham, the Jan Sangh, the Ayra Samaj, and the 
R.S.S., all of which want the new state to be founded solely upon 
Hinduism; and (2) anti-American Communism, which makes a strong 
appeal to the masses in India. ‘Two new organizations have come 
into being, both of which maintain that Christian evangelistic work 
must end, that all Indians ought to adopt the religion of the majority, 
and that the growth of the Christian Church endangers native Indian 
culture and traditions. To them, and their sympathizers, every mis- 
sion station is a beachhead by which an alien culture may penetrate 
and disintegrate that which is native. They also maintain that 
Christian evangelism makes for a particular group of separated peo- 
ple, who base community upon their common religion, which is 
contrary to the new constitutional emphasis upon a casteless India. 

Needless to say, the American missionaries come in for heavy 
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criticisms, since the United States has offered military aid to Paki- 
stan, made its H-bomb tests in the Pacific, and criticized Nehru’s 
so-called ‘‘neutralism.”” ‘There is no doubt that the Christian em- 
phasis upon conversion is a great “offence” to most Indians. Chris- 
tianity refuses to accept Hinduism which is willing to incorporate 
the “good” points of all religions into a pantheon of tolerance. 

What is the response of foreign missionaries to these criticisms? 
For one thing, missionaries, including E. Stanley Jones, are coming 
out of their timid and reticent silence. A committee of Indian 
Christians and missionaries has been appointed to deal with prob- 
lems affecting missions and government. They are beginning to 
deny some of these charges, to offer a strong apologetic for true 
Christianity, and demand their constitutional rights. They under- 
stand the difficulties which India faces in its relation to Pakistan, 
its five-year program, its relations with the United States, its threat 
from Communism, its campaign against illiteracy and poverty, its 
struggle for internal unity and its relation to all of southeastern Asia. 

Further, foreign missionaries can understand why over one hun- 
dred missionaries were denied visas to enter and work in India dur- 
ing the past two years. Theirs, however, is the crucial responsibil- 
ity of identifying themselves more fully with Indian life, of divesting 
themselves more and more of key leadership in the Church in India, 
of helping the Church in India to become responsible for its own life 
and missionary activity, of educating Indian Christians to fulfill their 
vocations as citizens of their nation, of training a native leadership 
which will develop a more mature Indian Churchmanship, and of 
acting as watchmen between east and west, interpreting one to the 
other and even engaging in criticism of one or both where the fun- 
damental law of God is violated. 

While Mr. Nehru may be counted on to defend the religious lib- 
erty of all religions guaranteed by the Indian constitution, it may 
not be well for Christians to depend too much upon one man or 
even upon the written word of a Constitution. Greater suffering 
may yet be involved in the ordeal through which the Indian Church 
is asked to pass. Real security is in God alone! 
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RELIGION AND THE MODERN MIN», by W. T. Stace. 285 pp. Philadelphia 
and New York, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1952. $3.75. 

One rarely expects a single book to raise important issues in the three 
fields of philosophy, ethics, and theology, yet W. T. Stace’s Religion and 
the Modern Mind is just such a book. Its earlier portions exhibit the 
philosopher at his lucid best. Writing with a felicitous combination of 
clarity and insight, the author cuts away a mass of intellectual underbrush 
which, though it will doubtless grow back, need never again bother the 
careful student of his penetrating analyses. At a time when genuine phi- 
losophy is in danger of being gobbled up by the historical point of view, 
it is gratifying to hear reaffirmed Socrates’ declaration that the point of 
philosophic concern is not the origin of an idea, but its truth or falsity. 
And at a time when the preoccupation with symbolism threatens human 
thinking with fantasy and confusion, it is equally heartening to be re- 
minded that a symbol may legitimately be used only if its literal meaning 
can be given. 

Mr. Stace’s chief concern is the problem of moral values and their re- 
lation to religion. It will be difficult to refute his conclusions on three 
important points: that there can be no morality at all unless man is a free, 
purposive agent; that if values are only subjective, there is no escape from 
relativism; and that the fact of variety in ethical standards by no means 
establishes their relativity. He also aims a fatal thrust at traditional an- 
swers to the problem of evil, and deflates some of the common arguments 
for the existence of God. 

Much of the book is devoted to a re-examination of the issue between 
science and religion, the author’s thesis being that although the rise of 
science did in fact accomplish the decline of religion, this was due to an 
unfortunate misunderstanding of the nature of religion. And what is 
religion? His answer to this question is the turning point of the entire 
book. He believes that religion provides the strongest support for moral 
values, that all religions testify to an objective moral order and purpose 
at the heart of the universe. Yet his definition of “religion” is: “. .. a 
way of experiencing the world, in which all distinctions between one thing 
and another, including the distinction between the subject and object, 
self and not-self, are abolished, overcome, transcended, so that all the dif- 
ferent things in the world become one, become identical with one an- 
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other” (p. 230). What purports to be a generic definition thus only de. 
scribes one particular species of religion, mysticism. In order to fit the 
three Biblical religions into this mold, he systematically ignores their 
orthodox teachings and appeals to their heretics. 

A far more grievous difficulty, however, is the question: Is it possible 
to wring from this definition of “religion” any of the support for moral 
values with which Mr. Stace is so genuinely concerned? ‘The answer of 
the Upanishads is echoed universally by the great mystics whom he else- 
where cites with such erudition. In the undifferentiated unity of “god,” 
the distinction between good and evil no longer obtains: “He who truly 
understands . . . by no deed of his whatsoever is his world injured” 
(Kaushitaki Upanishad 3.1). Mr. Stace struggles manfully to deduce mo- 
rality from this kind of religion. When he finally pulls “love thy neigh- 
bor’ out of the hat, he has apparently forgotten what was the chief sin of 
Mahavira’s first disciple: his love for Mahavira! Perhaps in tacit recog- 
nition of this bit of sleight of hand, he seeks to corroborate the ethic of 
love by deriving it from a purely naturalistic basis. But the transition 
from scientific rules of health to the Golden Rule is also done with 
mirrors. 

This mésalliance between mystical metaphysic and ethical intent leads 
him inexorably to more and more flagrant departures from the very philo- 
sophic skill so beautifully exemplified in the earlier parts of the book. 
“Religious” symbols, he now pleads, are exempt from his own rule; they 
cannot be translated into literal meanings, but stand for a “deeper,” in- 
effable truth. Human freedom, so stoutly insisted upon at the beginning 
of the book, is ultimately reduced to determinism. The concept of pur- 
pose, so important in the earlier pages, is eventually equated with mere 
desire. And finally, the objectivity of moral standards, at first held to 
be essential to ethical theory, is in the end abandoned. Although the 
author does explicitly renounce the rules of logical consistency, the grav- 
ity of these contradictions is undiminished so long as he so rigorously 
applies these same logical rules to refute his opponents. 

For Christian theology, the implications of Mr. Stace’s writings is im- 
mense. By illustrating the manifold contradictions with which mystical 
doctrine is riddled, they exorcise the specter that has haunted so much 
contemporary thinking: the notion that mysticism is the only “systematic,” 
philosophically respectable religion. Under the influence of this claim, 
“continental theology” has deliberately presented Christianity as unsys- 
tematic and irrational. Mr. Stace confronts this school with a chastening 
surprise. He shows that its paradoxes derive less from Christianity than 
from the very mysticism which it seeks to avoid. In consequence, the day 
may soon return when it is possible to be a Christian and still be reason- 
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able. In return, Christianity might offer Mr. Stace a solid foundation for 
the moral dimensions of human life which he illumines with so much 
wisdom. 

E. La B. CHERBONNIER 
Barnard College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 


CaLvin’s DocrRINE OF THE WorD AND SACRAMENT, by Ronald S. Wallace. 

253 pp. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1953. 18s. 

In that wonderful way of the English and Scottish clergy (who are in- 
tellectuals as well as pastors and who are scholars as well as students), the 
Rev. Mr. Wallace presents Calvin's doctrines of Scripture and sacrament, 
each of which is intimately connected with the other, and both of which 
are related to Calvin’s Christology and his conception of the unio mystica. 
The method of the author is to quote copiously the very words of the Re- 
former as they are found in his commentaries, sermons, tracts, and, of 
course, the Institutio. Ten of the eighteen chapters are an exposition 
of revelation in both Testaments, its profound unity of substance and 
form, its uniqueness, the use of “word” and “sign” in the event of revela- 
tion (with special reference to the written Word, the preached Word, 
and the ministry as the instrument of interpretation). The remaining 
eight chapters concern the sacraments as signs and seals of the “mystical 
union,” that is, baptism as the ingrafting into Christ and the Eucharist 
as communion with Christ. Calvin vindicated his Eucharistic teaching 
as one which achieved clarity, preserved the mystery, avoided absurdity, 
conformed to the rule of faith, and maintained eschatological tension (such 
a statement could equally well be applied to most of Calvin’s theological 
writings). 

The volume reveals Calvin standing in the immemorial line of noble 
expositors of the Catholic faith, not as a radical reformer. We cannot 
indeed remind ourselves too often that the “Reformation” had already 
occurred before Calvin had reached maturity, that his work therefore 
was essentially constructive, not destructive as Luther’s necessarily was. 
Wallace’s book vividly demonstrates that Calvin held an important place 
in the Biblical, Patristic, and medieval continuum. The numerous cita- 
tions of the Church Fathers illustrate both the Reformer’s knowledge of 
the ancient Church and his awareness that it constitutes a norm subordi- 
nate only to Scripture. His Scholastic arguments, occasional allegory and 
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speculation, and admiration for Peter Lombard suggest that he was much 
closer to the Church of the High Middle Ages than many weak-kneed 
Protestants today like to confess. 

One of the attitudes so typical of Calvin, yet so often forgotten by his 
modern critics and followers alike, was his willingness to agree rather 
than scrupulously and picayunishly to disagree, and above all his refusal 
to quarrel because of verbal expressions—as when he admits that ordina- 
tion is a sacrament and that formerly during the Apostolic age unction 
of the sick was also a sacrament; as when he acknowledges the presence 
of the Lord’s flesh in the Eucharist and when he affirms that the substance 
of the Sacred Species is the body of Christ. As a matter of fact the Ro- 
man, Lutheran, and Reformed doctrines of the Holy Communion all 
agree that the Lord is truly present in the Eucharist over against those 
ancient, medieval, and contemporary heretics who, with supreme vanity, 
assert a “real absence” or “mere” memorial—or even less. The difference 
lies not in the positive statement of the Real Presence, but in the man- 
ner, mode, or method of the Presence. It is of major interest to note, 
as Wallace does, that liturgically Calvin believed in and practiced con- 
secration of the elements by the formula of the Institution rather than 
by prayer, thus coinciding with Roman, Anglican, and Lutheran usages. 

Two figures employed by Calvin to suggest his doctrine of the Eucha- 
ristic Presence are worthy of mention, namely, (1) corporeally Christ, like 
the sun, is locally in heaven, but, like the sun’s rays, his virtue is on earth 
and uniquely in the sacrament; and (2) the Holy Supper is a mirror which 
presents to us Christ crucified. I am practically convinced that these are 
traditional figures having an illustrious history which I propose some- 
time to trace. Another striking one, omitted by Wallace, is (3) the com- 
parison of the “Eucharistized” bread with a red-hot iron. All three, but 
particularly the first and the last, are very apt analogies of the classical 
Reformed doctrine. 

Wallace has performed an admirable service in admirable manner, 
confronting us with the ipsissima verba of the great Genevan. It might 
have strengthened the study if Wallace had done more along the line of 
critical analysis and perhaps of relating the sixteenth-century thought to 
ecclesiastical problems of today. He might also have made more exten- 
sive use of liturgical documents of the period. However, he stated his 
purpose very clearly and it did not include these possibilities. In his 
own purpose he has succeeded in a most eminent manner. 

ALLEN CABANISS 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 
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CHRISTIAN REALISM AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS; EssAys ON POLITICAL, So- 
CIAL, ETHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL THEMES, by Reinhold Niebuhr. 203 
pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. $3.00. 

Reinhold Niebuhr is not merely a theologian, politician, or sociologist. 
While the approach of Christian Realism and Political Problems is not a 
systematic analysis, it is that of a profound Christian thinker who insists 
that we reconsider our basic presuppositions in all these fields. Once 
again our nineteenth century illusions with respect to scientific systems 
and analyses are called into question. Hence nihilism is one inevitable 
end of this mistaken scientific analysis. This form of nihilism portends 
fascism. Niebuhr understands Christian realism as embracing the un- 
predictability of reality. “The Christian can be a realist because he trusts 
Jesus Christ. The other inevitable end of this tragic development is 
communism, a perverted religion by which man tries to regain the lost 
paradise. Herein we find the fanatic attempt to subdue reality in a rigid 
system which falls short and leaves its world in chaos. 

Christian realism, according to Niebuhr, does not necessitate the res- 
toration of paradise—neither a Russian nor an American version. There- 
fore Christian realism does not need a system, but it does demand the 
genuine openness of men who are willing to be obedient servants of God 
as he makes known his Will moving in the affairs of men and nations. 
The Christian will always realize, that in the light of God’s Love, he falls 
short. Yet in the midst of his insufficiency, the Christian realist is able 
to move because God’s Love fills the void left by man’s limitations. Rec- 
ognizing his limitations the Christian man goes forward to take the first 
step, however insufficient. 

At the first reading one may sense the lack of a clairvoyant solution of 
the problem. On the other hand Niebuhr rightfully avoids that quick 
solution. Only the Christian realist who neither falls into utter despair, 
nor forces himself into a Promethian over-simplification will be able to 
deal with our daily problems. In the light of the eternal purpose, there- 
fore, one can build a sound foundation for the world of tomorrow. It 
is obvious that in this book Reinhold Niebuhr tries to accomplish a two- 
fold task. First of all he is not willing to surrender the future of Chris- 
tianity to a mere theological discussion. On the other hand he insists 
that Christian social and political thinkers are not Christians in that they 
derive merely from a so-called Christian background. Today the ques- 
tion for Niebuhr is not only that of a vital Christianity, which is neither 
purely theological nor purely cultural, but also that of a decisive exist- 
ence free from all the imminent bondages of a bourgeois Christian dream 
of yesterday on the one side and a proletarian fantasy about tomorrow on 
the other. 
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Niebuhr’s great contribution is that he understands that Christianity 
cannot be vital if it is not effective even in the political realm, and that 
our imminent political problems cannot be solved without an existen. 
tial Christian perception. As long as the theologians believe Niebuhr’s 
writing to be theologically irrelevant they have no right at Evanston to 
proclaim Jesus Christ as the Hope of the World. Accepting this proc. 
lamation of “Jesus Christ as the Hope of the World” seriously, we must 
be grateful for Niebuhr’s constant insistence upon our involvement in 
the political and social areas of our civilization. Niebuhr’s book Chris. 
tian Realism and Political Problems is first of all a book for theologians, 
expressly in that it is cast in a non-theological framework. To reject its 
summary, and many will, is to acknowledge, however, that this note is 
yet to be struck. 

It is most certainly not a book for theologians alone, but for every 
Christian who must deal with social and political problems. The task 
for these is not that they must become realists or Christians, but in that 
they must become Christian realists. To be a Christian is to be more 
realistic than all others so involved, and, as such, to be capable of mak- 
ing a courageous thrust toward positive political and social improvements 
in the world in the knowledge that God in Jesus Christ is the sole Judge 
and Saviour of the world. 

Hans HOFMANN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND NATURAL SCIENCE, by Karl Heim. 256 pages. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. $3.50. 

Professor Heim of Tiibingen, known in this country for his earlier 
work Glaube und Denken, here takes up a problem which has been neg- 
lected in recent theological discussion, but he approaches it from a new 
angle. He tells us at the beginning that he is seeking “‘a firm basis which 
will render us independent of momentary currents of scientific opinion 

. some position which is entirely beyond the range of scientific method 
. which cannot be subjected to the spatial and temporal measurements 
with which natural science works.” 

He starts in existential fashion with the double assertion that the per- 
sonal ego is the precondition of all experiences and must inevitably see 
the world from its own standpoint, but that we live in community with 
other selves which are separated from us by this same fact and that we can 
never share the same perspective on the world. This purely subjective 
self is, however, not the atman of Indian philosophy which is identical 
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with the Absolute, for man cannot be God because he is bound unavoid- 
ably to a particular locus in the world. No man can have a “‘conscious- 
ness in general” such as Kant and Hegel assumed in their different ways. 
He views the world from a particular “here-now” which is the center of 
his world in both space and time, and yet which cannot be bound to a 
spatio-temporal point, for it “incorporates into itself the whole of time, 
past and future” and is thus independent of time. Here the point of 
division is reached between what has solidified into historical fact and 
what is still fluid as the emerging future. 

The will is active at this precise point and is thus a particular form of 
the ego. But by virtue of this fact two wills of two different persons 
are not merely two different perspectives on the world which might be 
reconciled, but two contrary centers of the world’s activity which lie be- 
yond the objective world and thus beyond the range of scientific inquiry. 
They cannot be related through the objective world which has become, 
but are related at the point where the objective order is undetermined. 
This is the peculiar nature of the I-Thou relation, and it goes beyond 
human society to man’s relations with the non-human factors which thus 
take on a psychic quality. At this point in his argument Heim enters 
into an extended discussion of a panpsychic sort which attributes to all 
natural entities the same involvement of the self in the time series. Con- 
sequently we are linked with them in a non-objective space. 

This leads the author into the problem of space as this has been dis- 
cussed in modern geometries, and from the relativity of space he con- 
cludes that it is possible to have a space that “cannot be mathematically 
formulated at all” because it lies “outside the entire objective world.” 
It would still be space “because in it too a multiplicity of entities are 
arranged in order according to a definite principle.” But since this order 
might be one entirely different from that by which we define our space, 
it would admit as possible what is for us impossible. From this he fur- 
ther deduces that our thinking about God cannot deal in the analogies of 
the ordinary space, but requires a different sort of dimension from any 
we can intellectually grasp. Yet we are still living within that space, so 
that if we are to apprehend it, it must be by our being drawn into it by 
the grace of God. Once we are set in that other frame of reference the 
whole world looks different. The ordinary contradictions of experience 
are superseded by a vision in which all the relativities of my personal ex- 
istence are transcended. ‘This assurance of being related to the will of 
God gives to our efforts an invincible power, so that death itself cannot 
overcome us. 

Since, however, the human self can receive its summons only from an- 
other “I” the absolute cannot be a neuter but only a personal being. So 
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that we are compelled to assert that God is personal, not by analogy but 
by the very fact that, acting out a specific personal decision under the 
compulsion of the divine will, I become aware of the presence and power 
of that which acts through me. My failure so to act becomes then the 
sole basis of genuine guilt. My acceptance of this command is the only 
basis of that certainty which spells faith in the true sense. 

In developing this argument Professor Heim brings home to us sharply 
the human dilemma that we are caught in the existential solitude of each 
man’s peculiar status in the universe while at the same time we can real- 
ize our personal selves only through communication with our fellowmen. 
And he has greatly expanded the range of the thinking that must be done 
if we are to cope with the meaning of modern scientific thinking for Chris- 
tian faith. 

‘The weakness of the argument lies in the fact that it rests on two highly 
speculative foundations. The assertion that the crucial situation of man 
at the meeting of world-lines moving through him from past to future is 
also shared by so-called “lower forms” tends to blur the all-important dis- 
tinction that in man this meeting is found in acts of responsible decision 
while in other forms like ants or stones the element of decision is not 
present. Consequently our relation with them in non-objective space 
does not seem to throw much light on the religious problem, for the term 
“ego” has been stretched so far as to be depersonalized. 

The other line of reasoning based on the nature of non-objective space 
serves only to preclude a negative conclusion about possibilities beyond 
those allowed by the natural sciences. It does not support a positive con- 
clusion that this newly conceived space is the realm of divine action such 
as that of which Christianity speaks. 

In this sense the argument of the volume remains inconclusive. It is 
a reminder that “there are more things in heaven and earth . . . than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy,” and should dispel dogmatic scientism; 
but the last sentence of the book promises that we shall “find a solution 
that comes from God” in the remaining parts of this work in succeeding 
volumes. We shall await them with eagerness. 

Epwin E. AUBREY 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


History OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE EVANGELICAL AND RE- 
FORMED CHURCH AT LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA, by George Warren 
Richards. 660 pp. Lancaster, The Seminary, 1952. $5.00. 

This sizable and significant volume will no doubt be the definitive 
history of The Theological Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed 
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Church located at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, up to the date of its publica- 
tion. Before the union of the Evangelical Synod of North America and 
the Reformed Church in the United States in 1934, the Seminary’s af- 
filiations were specifically with the latter denomination and its control was 
yested in several synods of that Church. The Seminary is one of the 
oldest and most influential centers of theological education in America. 
It has received all too little recognition from Church historians as the 
source of the Mercersberg theology associated with John Nevin and Phillip 
Schaff, as the introducer of considerable continental theology into Ameri- 
can Christianity, and as the educator of generations of students for the 
Christian ministry. 

The contents of the book are divided into thirty-four chapters, plus 
four additional chapters containing biographies of faculty members now 
deceased, an appendix, a bibliography, and an index. Nineteen photo- 
graphic illustrations are included in the volume. The body of the work 
is divided into three parts: The Seminary in Prospect (1720-1817); The 
Seminary in Process (1817-1824); and The Seminary in Practice. ‘The 
third part composes about two-thirds of the volume, and it deals with the 
internal development of the Seminary (curriculum, government, reloca- 
tion, faculty, purposes, Hungarian work, etc.) from its early days in 
Carlisle to the present time. 

The author, Dr. George W. Richards, is well qualified to set forth this 
history with an authority that is based upon his ability as an historian and 
his experience in connection with the Seminary. He has made a mem- 
orable contribution to the history of theological education. A graduate 
of the Seminary, he was its Professor of Church History from 1899 to 


| 1939, and its President from 1920 to 1939, when he retired. Since that 


time he has been active in research on this volume. He has had access to 
hitherto unused documents. He has had the assistance of many col- 
laborators—former students and colleagues—who helped him with the 
biographies and literary details. Of all the scholarly productions of Dr. 
Richards, this may no doubt be regarded as his magnum opus. It is 
substantial, exhaustive, and definitive; indeed a model for historians of 
other theological seminaries. In spite of the work involved, the author 
regarded his task as a joyous one, done for his Alma Mater as the labor 
of “a son working for a mother.” 

This massive and comprehensive study is not only a monument of 
careful research in American theological education; it is also a mine of 
information about the beginnings and fortunes of the German Reformed 
Churches and their struggles on behalf of theological education. The 
long struggle of the Reformed Church to found and develop a theological 
school is here set forth in scholarly and painstaking detail. The transplan- 
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tation of the Seminary from York to Carlisle to Mercersburg to Lancaster 
is carefully reconstructed on the basis of the sources. Interspersed in the 
account one will find much to amuse, to instruct, and to inspire. This 
volume also deals with the many problems which confronted continental] 
immigrants as they sought to continue and strengthen their Church life, 
The dearth of leadership caused great hardships. Relationships with 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed, and continental theological 
centers and Churches are touched upon in this treatise. Here one traces 
the evolution of the theological curriculum from the time when ministers 
were trained under the tutelage of individual pastors in parsonages to 
our own day of the “enriched” curriculum of the modern theological 
seminary. Here one can see the struggle for financial support with which 
theological education has always wrestled. Here one gets an insight into 
the difficulties confronted by German immigrants who wished to maintain 
their native language and culture in the new world. Here one may gaina 
wealth of knowledge regarding several truly great theological giants, in- 
cluding Rauch, Nevin, Schaff, Harbaugh, and others. It also gives us 
solid information about one of the most creative theological movements in 
American Christianity, the Mercersburg theology. 

As a history this volume leaves little if anything to be desired. The 
author has modestly said little about the role he has played in making the 
Seminary what it is through his denominational churchmanship and his 
theological leadership both at home and abroad. This is a shortcoming 
of this book, since the Seminary owes so much to his ecumenical leader- 
ship. One could wish for more interpretation regarding the relation of 
the Seminary to the role of the Reformed Church in American Chris. 
tianity. In spite of the fact that those early Reformed Christians realized 
that ministers and missions were crucial in Church life, one wonders 
why the Reformed Church was never more missionary-minded towards 
those outside its Church constituency in America. There still remains to 
be written the biographies of great American churchmen. And there 
also remains to be written an objective history of American theological 
thought which will not only give due credit to the Mercersburg theology, 
but which will also explain why it is that the great theological tradition 
which was so carefully preserved and cultivated in the Reformed Churches 
—and other continental Churches—never made the impact it should have 
made upon American Christianity in general. 

All of which is related to the deeper problem: Is a theological seminary 
only the preserver and teacher of a tradition, or should it also be a seminal 
center for the training of missionary and prophetic spirits who are engaged 
in the conquest of the total life of man for the lordship of Jesus Christ? 

This volume may well be a model, and a goad, for the publication of 
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histories of other seminaries. Now that the American Association of 
Theological Schools is making its comprehensive study of contemporary 
theological education, it may be an opportune time to see the whole prob- 
lem of theological education in its larger historic perspective. 


E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


EarLy CHRISTIAN FATHERS, Newly Translated and Edited by Cyril C. 
Richardson, in Collaboration with Eugene R. Fairweather, Edward 
Rochie Hardy, Massey Hamilton Shepherd, Jr. 415 pp. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1953. $5.00. 


“The Library of Christian Classics,” edited under the general super- 


vision of John Baillie, John T. McNeill, and Henry P. Van Dusen, will 
eventually comprise in twenty-six volumes a selection of the most indis- 
pensable Christian treatises written prior to the sixteenth century. The 
first volume of this series supplies new translations of some of the basic 
Christian writings of the first two centuries, namely, the Epistles of Clem- 
ent, Ignatius, and Polycarp, the Martyrdom of Polycarp, the Didache, ad 
Diognetum, the Apologies of Justin Martyr and of Athenagoras, and selec- 


tions from Irenaeus’s work against Heresies. The English translations of 
these treatises are fresh and idiomatic, and are supplemented with excel- 
lent introductory essays and scattered notes. The bibliographies are ex- 
tensive and deserve praise except for the quite unjustifiable omission of 
many important studies published in Festschriften. 

In assessing the value of this volume, comparison ought to be made 
with three other English translations of the Ante-Nicene Fathers avail- 
able on the market. Between 1866 and 1872 there appeared at Edin- 
burgh twenty-four volumes of the “Ante-Nicene Christian Library” ed- 
ited by Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson. ‘These were revised 
very slightly by A. C. Coxe and reprinted (1884-1886) in an American 
edition in eight volumes, supplemented by two additional volumes, one 
containing a Bibliographical Synopsis, prepared by E. C. Richardson, and 
a General Index, drawn up by Bernhard Pick (1887), and the other con- 
taining certain recently discovered early Christian documents edited by 
Allen Menzies (1896). At present the series is being reprinted by a pub- 

1Two other series in English which include Ante-Nicene writers are now out of print. 
They are the old Oxford series sponsored at the beginning of the nineteenth century by mem- 
bers of the Tractarian Movement, notably Pusey, Newman, and Keble. The other is the 
“Translations of Christian Literature” begun earlier this century by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, some volumes of which are no longer available. No special mention 


is made here of the two older series of “Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,” which belong, as 
their title indicates, to a period subsequent to that of the book under review. 
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lisher in Grand Rapids. Two rival series, both Roman Catholic, are 
currently under way. Two first-rate scholars, Johannes Quasten and 
Joseph C. Plumpe of the Catholic University of America, began in 1946 
to edit the series, ‘Ancient Christian Writers,” which will go far beyond 
the Ante-Nicene age and is to include about two hundred volumes. The 
other series, ““The Fathers of the Church,” was begun in 1947 by the late 
Ludwig Schopp and has been carried on by a group of editors, many of 
them associated with Fordham University. It too is projected on a large 
scale, but is, on the whole, both less scholarly and more definitely biased 
toward Rome than Quasten and Plumpe’s series. 

The volume under review (with the second volume to be issued later, 
dealing with Alexandrian Christianity) contains a little more than one. 
twentieth of the extant Ante-Nicene literature. It is, however, a judi- 
cious selection, and the translations are much more readable than the 
frequently literalistic renderings in Roberts and Donaldson’s series. Fur. 
thermore, the introductions and notes in this volume are not only far 
more up-to-date, but also much more adequate than the extremely lin. 
ited helps of this nature provided by the older series. In comparison with 
the two Roman series, this volume does not stress the purely philological 
interest reflected in many of the notes in Quasten and Plumpe’s series, 
which perhaps may be termed the scholar’s series. On the other hand, 
the standard of accuracy and unbiased scholarship in the new volume far 
surpasses the general average of the series begun by Schopp. 

Those who are beginning to build up their libraries with the older 
Christian classics would probably be well advised to start with volumes 
from ““The Library of Christian Classics” and later to fill in the gaps of 
this selective series with additional volumes of individual Fathers pub- 
lished in the other series. 

Bruce M. METZGER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


SEx ETHICS AND THE KINSEY REPorTs, by Seward Hiltner. 238 pp. New 

York, Association Press, 1953. $3.00. 

Anything from Seward Hiltner’s pen commands instant respect, espe- 
cially if his readers are able to appreciate his irenic and theologically- 
oriented grasp of the theories and therapies that nowadays serve pastoral 
care. The Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago 
built well when it persuaded Hiltner to leave the National Council of 
Churches (Department of Pastoral Services) to teach on its staff. His four 
books on pastoral care and counseling are a fixed part of current bibli- 
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ography: Religion and Health, Pastoral Counseling, Self-Understanding, 
and The Counselor in Counseling. 

This latest volume represents, in a marked degree, a new departure for 
the author. Heretofore his published writing has been chiefly in the 
field of pastoral psychology. But now, in Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Re- 
ports, Hiltner makes a stimulating foray into the related areas of social 
anthropology and ethics. His interest in the ethics as well as the dynam- 
ics of sexuality is, as a matter of fact, of long standing; the Kinsey vol- 
umes have provided a good “occasion” for the formulation of what he 
has been projecting for years. There is some internal evidence that this 
book was written at least a year before its appearance, and then brought 
out rather hurriedly to coincide with the journalistic furor over the second 
volume of the Kinsey studies, on the human female. Thus references 
to Kinsey's second volume appear to be added on to his references but 
are never required for the sake of the argument or the plan of the book. 

Perhaps his brief historical section suffers in comparison with Roland 
Bainton’s succinct history of Christian views of sex in last year’s Sex and 
Religion Today, edited by Simon Doniger. But the heart of his criticism 
of Kinsey, and of his ethical critique, is that Kinsey makes the positivist 
mistake of assuming that ‘‘what is, is right!” Hiltner prefers the classical 
position that “mores do not determine morals.” He spells out the differ- 
ence between these perspectives, and the reasons for them, with telling 
effect but non-technical language. He often and properly corrects Kin- 
sey as well, as in his denial that the “Christian” view of sex restricts it 
(as in St. Augustine) to procreation. 

The most suggestive and constructive part of his book is his typology 
of sex attitudes (pp. 154-178). As in most typologies (for example, 
Richard Niebuhr’s in Christ and Culture), Hiltner’s types are a bit fuzzy 
and un-discrete at some points, but they show the way in an area of 
Christian ethics that has usually only been treated “once over lightly.” 
He himself favors the “relationship” or “inter-personal” standard of sex 
values; negatively, this means he rejects legalistic and libertarian, biolo- 
gistic and spiritistic, conformist and moralistic sex standards. He has 
not settled all the problems he touches, by any means. For example, in 
the questions-answers section of the final chapter he obviously hedges on 
the virtue of the classical Christian conception of monogamous marriage 
and its sexual monopoly. But he has opened up the problems as this 
era needs them opened up. 

His purpose is to help teen-agers mostly, and to help those who try to 
help teen-agers. ‘The book is without an index, but deserves one, to as- 


sist the study it deserves. JoserH FLETCHER 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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COMMUNION WITH Gop IN THE NEw TESTAMENT, by A. Raymond George, 
274 pp. London, The Epworth Press, 1953; Distributed by Alec R, 
Allenson, Inc., Chicago 5. $5.50. 

This book, written by a Tutor of Wesley College in Leeds, deals with 
the whole subject of prayer in the New Testament, analyzing prayers of 
Jesus recorded in the Gospels as well as some New Testament concepts 
which are intimately related to prayer. In his introduction the author 
defines three basic types of piety and the relationship of mysticism to 
these types. The first type in the author's classification consists of “that 
which all writers include in mysticism” which is “characterized by ab. 
sorption in, or union with, the Transcendent Being” (p. 11). The author 
concludes that this type of piety “is not Christian” (note, p. 12). The 
second type “speaks not of absorption but of an I-thou relationship” (p. 
12) and may be subdivided into two types—one type leaning toward 
type 1, and another leaning toward type 3. “The third type of piety 
lays stress on man’s separation from God. It speaks of sin and salvation 
rather than communion” (p. 13). 

Then there follows an analysis of Jesus’ prayers as they are recorded in 
the Synoptic Gospels, many of them grouped together in accordance with 
the source from which they were taken; and the author summarizes what 
appear to be special emphases found in prayers of the various sources. A 
study of Jesus’ teachings concerning piety is made, and the author dis- 
cusses the question of whether or not the word vision adequately and ac- 
curately describes Jesus’ relation to God. He concludes that “the Synop- 
tic Gospels do not afford an adequate basis for the current use of” this 
word (p. 105) and prefers the word communion. 

A study of Paul’s teaching on prayer follows, in which there is a discus- 
sion of the phrases “in Christ,” “with Christ,” and “in the Spirit,” plus 
an excellent study of the word koinonia. The Fourth Gospel’s account 
of Jesus’ relationship to God is then analyzed; there is a discussion of the 
teachings of other New Testament books on the subject; and the last 
chapter consists of a more general discussion of Christology with particu- 
lar reference to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

This book is the best on prayer in the New Testament which I know. 
It is up-to-date from a critical point of view, and theologically it is often 
penetrating and suggestive. The author’s repeated denial that mysticism 
of the first type which he defines is to be found in the New Testament, 
including the Pauline epistles, is to be welcomed; and his discussions of 
koinonia are among the best in the book. One must question the state- 
ment, however, that koinonia represents “‘the heart of the Christian faith” 
(p. 262). I believe that the author has here over-stated his argument, for 
the connotations of this word, as Mr. George agrees, are more horizontal 
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than vertical, and one can hardly accept any concept with primarily hori- 
zontal overtones as representing the heart of the Gospel. 

One has, in addition, the following regrets about the book. (1) In his 
chapters on Jesus’ prayers as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels the author 
by-passes all discussion of Christology. This frequently restricts his ex- 
egesis to the point where no question save that of authenticity is dis- 
cussed. ‘The discussion of Christology in the last chapter does not com- 
pensate for this shortcoming. (2) Prayers in the Fourth Gospel are too 
often interpreted in terms of those in the Synoptics, and John’s peculiar 
contribution does not come into its own. 

There would always be, in such a work, considerable difference of opin- 
ion with regard to the exegesis of particular passages, as well as to critical 
decisions; but this is not the place to enter into that kind of discussion. 
The book as a whole is commended as an excellent discussion of its theme. 

BurTON H. THROCKMORTON, JR. 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


AGAINST THE STREAM; SHORTER Post-War Writincs, 1946-52, by Karl 
Barth, Edited by Ronald Gregor Smith. 253 pp. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. $3.75. 

This is a good year for the better understanding of Karl Barth in the 
English-speaking world. Barth is known equally through his massive 
theological writings and through his vigorous pamphleteering. Hence it 
is fortunate that so soon after the English version of Karl Barth’s Church 
Dogmatics by Otto Weber we have Against the Stream. The former sum- 
marizes the progress of Barth’s most mature and expansive writings, which 
have previously been largely hidden in several bulky German volumes. 
The latter collects some of his occasional writings. Discussions of Barth 
should now rely less on fragmentary reports and hearsay. 

One effect which Barth achieves in this latter volume—and obviously 
enjoys achieving—is the smashing of some stereotypes about Barthianism. 
Is Barthianism disdainful of reason? Here Barth praises Immanuel Kant 
for proclaiming the use of independent intelligence as the motto of the 
Enlightenment. Does Barthianism degrade human nature? Barth writes 
of “human dignity” and the subservience of all causes to the welfare of 
men. Is Barthianism remote from political concerns? Barth says that 
a “non-political Christianity” is quite impossible. Has Barthianism sepa- 
rated the Church from the rest of culture? Barth compares harmony of 
the Church with the playing of a band of gypsy musicians. Does Barth- 
ianism flirt dangerously with Biblical literalism? Barth insists that the 
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Bible includes much of myth and legend and is obviously full of “human 
relativity and limitations.” 

In fact, the richness and exuberance of this amazing man’s thought may 
be the strongest impression left by the book. ‘The challenge, then, is to 
discover the central affirmations which unite so many diverse expressions, 
The problem is to determine whether the diversity is always consistent. 

The contents include a discussion, thirty-eight pages long, of Christian 
revelation, made up of lectures at Bonn. Most of the remaining selec. 
tions deal with the role of the Church in the current world situation. 
The longest, “The Christian Community and the Civil Community,” is 
the translation of Christengemeinde und Biirger-gemeinde, which some 
scholars insist is the best key to Barth’s political ethics. Also included 
are an exchange of opinions with Emil Brunner and several other writ- 
ings on the Christian attitude toward East-West controversies. Omitted 
are the address to the Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches and the consequent answer to Reinhold Niebuhr’s criticisms, 
and an important letter to Bishop Bereczky of Hungary on the latter's 
relation to the Communist regime. 

The collection affords an opportunity to analyze Barth’s much- 
publicized views on the world struggle today. He is quite ready to smile 
at “the naive enthusiasm of the fiery Red Dean of Canterbury” or to de- 


clare his disagreement with the Soviet way of life. But he thinks that the 
Church “ought to stand quietly aloof from the present conflict and not 
let off all its guns before it is necessary.” When asked why he does not 
attack Soviet tyranny as he attacked Hitlerism, he gives a variety of con- 
troversial answers: The Church judges, not “on principle” but by indi- 
vidual cases, and the Soviet case is different from the Nazi. Russia lacks 
the Nazi ability to persuade men to believe its lies. The Church's wit- 


’ 


ness should move “against the stream,” whereas today plenty of people 
(including the Vatican and America) are criticizing Russia. There isa 
“positive intention” behind the Soviet “totalitarian atrocities”; Russia 
unlike Nazi Germany has not practiced anti-Semitism; it is absurd to 
“mention a man of the stature of Joseph Stalin in the same breath as such 
charlatans as Hitler.” Communism does not attempt the Nazi trick of 
falsifying Christianity. Anti-Communist talk is cheap and useless. The 
West is guilty of plenty of sins too. 

Readers will evaluate these arguments variously. For myself, I find 
serious factual and logical weaknesses in them. Some of Barth’s para- 
graphs may well counter the self-righteous moralisms of some journalistic 
and governmental spokesmen. But I think there are better guides on the 
meaning of Christian ethics for the current world situation. 


Vanderbilt University RoceEr L. SHINN 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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CALVIN: THEOLOGICAL TREATISES, Translated with Introductions and 
Notes by J. K.S. Reid. 355 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 
1954. $5.00. (The Library of Christian Classics, vol. 22.) 

The twenty-second volume of the Christian Classics is devoted to some 
of Calvin’s minor treatises. ‘These were selected, edited, and, with a few 
exceptions, translated anew from the original Latin or French by J. K. S. 
Reid, already known for his translation of Oscar Cullmann’s Early Chris- 
tian Confessions. The editor was guided in his choice of materials by the 
desire to show “something of the astonishing versatility of Calvin.” The 
same motive may have suggested to him the classification of the texts ac- 
cording to three categories: “Statement,” “Apologetic,” “Controversial.” 
Such a repartition, with its stress on the various types of writings, is quite 
legitimate, although it may obscure at times the chronology of Calvin's 
literary activity, or arbitrarily separate writings having the same subject- 
matter, as it actually happened in the case of the treatises on the Lord's 
Supper. 

Section One (Statement) includes the following: the Genevan Confes- 
sion of 1536; the Articles of Lausanne, with Calvin’s commentary; Arti- 
cles Concerning the Organization of the Church at Geneva; Ecclestastical 
Ordinances, followed by rules for the supervision of Churches in the coun- 
try; the Genevan Catechism of 1545; the Short Treatise on the Lord’s 
Supper, and the Confession of Faith Concerning the Eucharist; the Sum- 
mary of Doctrine Concerning the Ministry of the Word and the Sacra- 
ments; the Articles on Predestination. 

Section Two (Apologetic) contains an abridgment of Calvin’s address 
on the Necessity of Reforming the Church, composed in view of the Diet 
at Spires. 

Section Three (Controversial) includes: the Letter to Sadolet; the Clear 
Explanation. . . . Concerning the True Partaking of the Flesh and Blood 
of Christ; the Best Method of Obtaining Concord among Christians in 
view of their differences of opinion concerning the Lord’s Supper; and 
Calvin’s Refutation of the Calumnies of Sebastian Castellio. 

It is perfectly clear that the choice of materials for a volume such as 
this one is, to a large extent, subjective, and we have little right to suggest 
that the editor ought to have selected otherwise. However, in this par- 
ticular instance, there seem to be reasons weighty enough to allow the 
reviewer to take exception to several of the choices made by Professor 
Reid. Was it so necessary to include five different treatises on the Eucha- 
rist (counting the Summary of Doctrine in Section One)? Granted that 
some of these fragments were given for the sake of illustrating the part 
played by Calvin in the Eucharistic controversy, then one might wish that 
the Consensus Tigurinus and Calvin’s remarks on the same were substi- 
tuted for documents of a far lesser importance. 
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The character of Calvin as the organizer of the Church at Geneva is 
well demonstrated by the Articles of 1537 and the Draft Ordinances of 
1541, the latter being given in their provisional form, as in the Corpus 
Reformatorum, vol. X, and not according to the definitive redaction, cf. 
Corpus, vol. XXII, or Peter Barth’s Calvini Opera Selecta, vol. 11. Inci- 
dentally, Professor Reid relies chiefly on the Corpus and does not seem 
to have derived all desirable benefit from the critical notices and appa- 
ratus of the Opera Selecta. 

The activity of Calvin as an educator is ignored or overlooked by the 
editor. One regrets not to find here the Order of the Schools in the City 
of Geneva. 

The Reply to Sadolet rightly gives the measure of Calvin as a polemicist 
at his best. But the reviewer feels strongly that it would have been most 
useful, if not indispensable, to have it prefaced by the text of Sadolet’s 
Letter to the Genevans. 

The editor’s new translation of Calvin’s Latin texts is literal without 
servility, generally fluent, and not devoid of elegance. Unfortunately, 
the picturesque colloquialism of the French writings was not rendered as 
well into English. On page 63: “these [school-attendants] we hope shortly 
to appoint to assist the master,” is a gross mistranslation of “et de ce espé- 
rons pourvoybvre en briefz a layde du seigneur,” which means “and we 


hope shortly to provide for this, the Lord helping.” On page 66: “If 


” 


there be any who give offence or offer insolence,” is much weaker than 
“si c’estoient affronteurs, ou quilz se rebecquassent,” which might be ren- 
dered by “‘if there be any who defiantly resist or quarrel back.”” On page 
68: “in irons”; why not “in stocks,” which corresponds exactly to “en 
seps’? On page 68: “for if one waits until they are about to die,” does 
not convey the French “car quant on attend quon les doibve mener a la 
mort,” which refers to the condition of sentenced prisoners awaiting exe- 
cution, thus: “if one waits until they are to be led to death.” On page 
70: “s'il se renge,” means literally “if he straightens himself,” hence “if he 
reforms.” The editor’s “if he listens to reason,” is too broad a paraphrase. 

Of course such flaws in translation will not substantially impair the 
value of the work, yet one might have wished for a greater accuracy, since 
the present volume is, in all probability, to be for some time the textbook 
for British and American students of Calvin. As it reads, and in spite of 
the reservations expressed above, it is most welcome, and decidedly fills 
a gap, both because few of our theological students are conversant with 
the original languages, and because the texts themselves are not easily ac- 
cessible; for the Corpus Reformatorum was never intended as a manual 
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edition, and the more handy Opera Selecta, with the exception of volume 
II, are no longer on the book market. 

GerorcEs A. BARROIS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


CHRISTIAN HOPE AND THE SECOND ComING, by Paul S. Minear. 220 pp. 

Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1954. $3.50. 

The frank attitude of a convinced Christian marks Minear’s books. 
He sees that the Biblical writers look at life with eyes of faith; he shares 
that way of life and thought. This his latest book deals with Christian 
hope, which has become so prominent as the main theme of the Evanston 
meeting of the World Council of Churches. Since he has been a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Commission on the Theme of the Evanston Assembly, 
he is acquainted with the subject and the views on it held by various 
groups. His book is essentially a Biblical study, and much of its impor- 
tance lies in its method of Biblical interpretation. 

Part I, on “The Structure of Christian Hope,” opens with a discerning 
study of the Biblical meaning of hope; it “rests not in things or events, 
but in God,” is one hope rather than a mass of separate hopes, is “a hori- 
zon within which God sets man’s past, present, and future,” and “cannot 
be torn out of its context in the whole life of faith” (pp. 28 f.). 

Four chapters then study specific passages: Paul on trial, conflicts in the 
Church at Rome, spiritual gifts at Corinth, and the anchor of the soul in 
Hebrews. It becomes clear that Christian hope cannot be identified with 
one’s desires and expectations; God is sovereign over the very substance 
and structure of hope itself (pp. 80 f.). 

Part II, on “The Return of Christ,” opens with a helpful evaluation of 
the strength and weakness of Fundamentalist and Modernist views on the 
“Second Coming.” It goes on to treat terms (coming, presence, revela- 
tion, appearing) and images used in connection with this expectation. 
The images include: the clouds of heaven; the thief; a naked man; the 
defeat of the dragon; the earthquake; the trumpet; and the keys of heaven. 

To take such images either literally or as pure symbols is to miss their 
richness and meaning. They have a realism deeper than mere symbolism, 
but the literalist cannot grasp it. In fact, at one point Minear says that 
key words in the Bible may have three levels of meaning; not every use 
of the word has all three levels, but the word may suggest at one time a 
visible object, at another time and in a metaphorical sense, spiritual traits 
of persons, while at still other times it refers to the hidden purposes and 
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working of God (p. 116). We tend to regard the literal reference to 
things as primary. Minear points out that for Biblical writers God was 
so real and his claim so urgent that what we call the metaphorical or the- 
ological use of an image was often primary for them. The real level of 
life and thought is that where God is powerfully present and active. 

In working out his position Minear shows that the Christian hope is 
based on what God has done and is doing through Christ. It is no flying 
in the face of all facts; eyes of faith can see that the central facts are al- 
ready given so we can understand God’s purpose and be assured of its 
completion. 

In the nineteenth century the writing of history was declared to require 
a neutral and detached attitude. Minear rejects this as a method of 
grasping what the Bible is about. To deal with the Bible adequately 
requires no sacrifice of honesty or scholarship, but a penetration into the 
faith and life and thought of the Biblical writers in a spirit of personal 
participation. It is in this viewpoint and its concrete development that 
the main theological significance of this helpful book lies. 

FLoyp V. FILson 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


Jew AND GREEK: A STUDY IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH, by Dom Gregory 

Dix. 119 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. $2.50. 

The late Dom Gregory Dix’s book, The Shape of the Liturgy, is known 
to all students of the early Church and of Christian liturgics. The pres- 
ent volume is a kind of supplement to that great work, which at the same 
time sets the scene in a wider horizon. It studies the transition of the 
early Church from a sect within Judaism to the independent, empire- 
conquering Church of the days of Constantine. Plenty of writers have 
done this. But the unique and distinctive thing about this book is that 
the background of the transition is conceived as itself in transition, and 
certainly in conflict. Borrowing a term from Professor Toynbee, the au- 
thor pictures the conflict between the “Syriac” and Greek cultures, a con- 
flict which continued from the Trojan War to the struggles of the Icono- 
clasts. Its several stages were the immediate background of the early 
Church. We must bear in mind the special definition of “Syriac” as we 
read: it is not the best term in the world, but it may have to do. What 
it means is the culture inside that pentagon in western Asia marked by the 
five corners: Byzantium, Armenia, Babylon, Arabia, Egypt. (The real 
floruit of Syriac literature and of Syriac culture was later.) Within this 
area the two cultures of East and West ground against each other for cen- 
turies; and it was the destiny of the Church to arise within one culture 
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and almost immediately to transfer itself, physically, numerically, intel- 
lectually, to the other, where it found considerable difficulty in acclimatiz- 
ing itself. “The problem was the more acute in that the idea of Messiah- 
ship, natural in a “Syriac” religious-political environment, run head-on 
into the Graeco-Roman political ideology. 

For convenience, Dr. Dix simplifies the process as one of stages marked 
by decades: A.D. 30-40, Jesus proclaimed as Messiah within “Syrian” 
Judaism; 40-50, the Jewish-Christian mission to Jews of the Dispersion; 
50-60, the “leap” of the Church from the Syriac to the Greek world (p. 27). 
All this is too simply stated; but it is amazing how it sums up the steps, 
and also how the details fall into the classification, even the details as 
presented by Acts. But of course we simply do not know anything about 
whole wide areas of the Church’s earliest history, for example, the non- 
Pauline mission field and its missionaries and early leaders. (What do 
we know about the planting of the Church in Egypt, North Africa, even 
Rome itself?) “Acts is no more a church history than the Gospels are 
biographies” (p. 38). All these books are proclamations of the message 
of salvation, the basic kerygma of the Messiahship of Jesus and the facts 
of his life and teaching, his death and resurrection—the great “event” 
which launched Christianity in history. On Dom Gregory’s interpreta- 
tion, the Council in Acts 15 becomes almost central for the narrative and 
for the process of transition which the Church underwent in moving from 
the Syriac to the Western world. He makes a strong case for his interpre- 
tation, and for keeping the event where Luke locates it chronologically. 
Incidentally, he holds that Mark, the author of the earliest gospel, was 
not John Mark of Jerusalem, an idea which Jerome first suggested in his 
Commentary on Philemon, and then only tentatively: Marcum ponit, 
quem puto Evangelit conditorem (Migne, PL, 26, col. 618). The author 
of Mark was “A Gentile Christian of Rome” (p. 75). 

The final chapter deals with ‘““The Gospel for the Greeks” and analyzes 
the factors which received, some more, some less, emphasis in the follow- 
ing period (beginning with the Fourth Gospel). It was like the re- 
registration of a classical organ composition: not a new creation, not even 
a “translation,” but a reinterpretation, bringing to the fore certain ele- 
ments which had been implicit, or softly uttered, from the beginning, and 
hushing almost to silence certain others which were not so much needed 
now. “The theologian rather tends to forget that Christianity presented 
itself to the pagan world as a superstitio, not a system of opinions but a 
worship embodying a dogma. And it is becoming clear in our own gen- 
eration that the forms of that worship, like the substance of that dogma, 
have all their roots on the Jewish and not the Hellenic side of the gulf 
which divided the first-century world” (p. 92; see the list of details with 
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which the author backs up this statement). True, there is mystery lan. 
guage here and there—chiefly with reference to the sacrament of baptism, 
not the Eucharist. What more natural? Was not Baptism the rite of 
initiation into the Christian life? But the Eucharist went back to Jeruv- 
salem, to Palestine, to the Last Supper for its full meaning. (The paral- 
lels in “mystery” sacramental meals have been exaggerated: to begin with, 
we do not know much about them; but about the New Testament Eucha- 
rist we know a great deal.) In conclusion Dr. Dix re-examines the evi- 
dence for his earlier view that the Last Supper was the meal of a religious 
fellowship, a chaburah, and in spite of the able arguments of Dr. J. Jere- 
mias he maintains his original conviction—I think quite rightly. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 


HunTEeD Heretic: THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MICHAEL SERVETUS 1511- 
1553, by Roland H. Bainton. 270 pp. Boston, The Beacon Press, 
1953. $3.75. 

On the outskirts of Geneva, some half a mile from the great Reforma- 
tion Monument in the center of the city, is a single slab of granite erected 
in 1903 by “dutiful and grateful sons of Calvin” in expiation of the burn- 
ing of Michael Servetus in 1553. This definitive and finely written biog- 
raphy fifty years later is a still better act of expiation for the deed that 
more than any other “posed the question of religious liberty for the Evan- 
gelical Churches.” 

A generation ago Roland Bainton set out to describe the lives of four 
heretics who fled to Switzerland from Catholic countries and fell foul of 
Calvin’s regime in Geneva: David Joris from the Netherlands, Bernardino 
Ochino from Italy, Sebastian Castellio from France, and Servetus from 
Spain. His monographs on the first three have appeared, and he recently 
published a popular treatment of all four in The Travail of Religious 
Liberty (1951). The present work is the keystone of the arch of Bainton’s 
scholarship. In remarkably brief compass he gives us the ripened fruit 
of his research and thought about one of the most remarkable religious 
mavericks of the sixteenth century. Nothing essential to a twentieth- 
century reader’s understanding is omitted. The places Servetus visited 
are described, the persons who influenced him investigated, the books he 
used tracked down, and the various intellectual traditions which con- 
verged in him carefully traced out. For solid scholarship, good writing, 
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and dramatic interest, we have had few Reformation studies like this:in 
recent years. oad 
The theological differences between Calvin and Servetus were -funda- 
mental. Servetus believed that man was free, with a spark of the divine 
inhim. Man is saved not by faith alone, but by love as well. The-li¢ 
tinction between the human and the divine is one of degree, not ofikind, 
Christ is “Son of the Eternal God” (as Servetus cried in the agony \of his 
death), not Eternal Son of God. The Church is a company of $aints, 
and infant baptism is an abomination. To Calvin, all this was not only 
heresy but also blasphemy against a sovereign God, and it was this; that 
gave his attitude its flint-like quality. Bainton completely demolishes 
the stock defense of Calvin that Servetus was really prosecuted as a.pdliti: 
cal subversive. ‘To Calvin this was a case of divine lése-majesté, anid: thus 
far more serious than one of mere political rebellion (for which there:is 
no evidence). Servetus’ unforgivable sin to Calvin was that he exalted 
man and so degraded God. To Servetus Calvin’s doctrine of total: det 
pravity and divine predestination degraded man in exalting GodJ:. Ser- 
vetus’ own theology was a strange mixture of Humanism, Neo-Platonismy 
and Anabaptism, but he was able with unerring instinct to pick out:the 
weak link in Calvin’s armor, namely, that when the divine sovereignty ts 
not somehow reconciled with suffering love it becomes mere tyrannotts 
compulsion. ly wobve 
On the human level this becomes the problem of religious liberty if! its 
broadest aspect. The issue was suddenly dramatized at one point'in the 
interrogation of Servetus by the prosecutor, Rigot: “Did he not know’that 
his book would greatly disturb Christendom?—No. He thought: that 
Christendom would profit, and the truth would be worked out little by 
little—What truth did he think was not already worked out?—Culvin's 
doctrine of predestination, he retorted” (p. 192, italics mine). Bainmton, 
the Quaker, is eminently fair to Calvin throughout, but it is inevitable 
that this book should reveal the weaknesses rather than the strength$'of 
the Puritan tradition, “the rock from which we are hewn” to Baintonm‘a$ 
well as to readers of this journal. Today we deplore Calvin’s sending 
Servetus to the stake for heresy and blasphemy, but in Bainton’s sobering 
final words, “We who are aghast at the burning of one man to'4shes 
for religion do not hesitate for the preservation of our culture to tedtee 
whole cities to cinders.” Mn et: 
E. Harris HARBISON»! 
Princeton University ‘separa 
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‘THE FULNEss OF TIME, by John Marsh. 189 pp. New York, Harper & 

Brothers, 1952. $3.00. 

This book is a valuable contribution to the growing volume of litera. 
ture which deals with time and eternity and the issues of eschatology. 
It is to be welcomed as a serious attempt to come to terms with one of the 
growing edges of contemporary theological thought. O. Cullmann in 
Christus und die Zeit and K. Barth in Dogmatik, III, 2, have already 
raised in a challenging way the Biblical understanding of time and eter. 
nity. Now Dr. Marsh has brought yet another contribution from the side 
of the Reformed tradition, as he himself emphasizes. He confesses, how. 
ever, that his approach is also concerned with an attempt to reconcile 
Biblical evidence with Platonic ways of thought and this confession under. 
lies what weakness his interpretation shows. Few of us, who belong to 
the evangelical tradition, would not confess our indebtedness to the great 
Greek philosopher. From Augustine onwards Christian thought has 
been the richer because of the mingling of Platonic thought and the evan- 
gelical interpretation of Christian experience. We agree with Dr. Marsh 
that a Platonic approach from the philosophical standpoint is not without 
value. The question that has to be raised is whether the Biblical view of 
eternity and the Biblical eschatology must be completely subjected to 
Platonic views of “being” and “becoming.” With this caveat, let us con- 
sider the thesis under review. 

Dr. Marsh, who is currently the principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
has gathered together the fruits of much contemporary study on the Bibli- 
cal view of time. Alongside his work must be placed the articles on 
katpds and aidy in Kittel’s Theologisches Woérterbuch, the chapter on 
“Time and Eternity” in H. W. Robinson’s Inspiration and Revelation in 
the Old Testament, the works of O. Cullmann and K. Barth mentioned 
above, and J. Pedersen’s Israel, I/II, where there is a valuable treatment 
of the Semitic idea of time. Our author draws out the concrete and 
realistic approach to time which characterizes Biblical thought, and em- 
phasizes the way in which time was known not chronologically so much 
as in terms of its content. Time and event were almost identical terms, 
and times were known by what filled them with meaning. ‘Times were 
significant only as filled with decision, opportunity, destiny. With this 
as background, the book proceeds to consider the Biblical view of history 
as linear and not cyclic, as a succession of eventful “times” in which God 
related himself, in judgment and in redemption, to Israel, his chosen 
people. 

Much is made in this book, and rightly so, of the relation between the 
Exodus and the eschatological hopes of the prophets. It is surprising, 
however, that the relation of the election of Israel to the patriarchs in 
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some of the Old Testament traditions should be left on one side, and the 
whole treatment needs to be reviewed in the light of the work of Gerhard 
von Rad, Martin Noth, and G. Ernest Wright upon the confessional basis 
of the Old Testament traditions. ‘They have shown the primacy of the 
“patriarchal calling—Exodus—promised land” pattern in the liturgical 
formulae. Again, Dr. Marsh seems to regard the call of Abraham and the 
covenant on Sinai as an “either—or” rather than a ‘‘both—and.” We 
would seriously question this statement: “The fundamental fact about 
Israel, therefore, in the light of her own recorded history, is not that 
Abraham was her father, with whom God concluded a covenant, and in 
whom he blessed all the families of the earth; but it is the deliverance that 
God wrought through Moses for all people, and the covenant that God 
concluded through Moses with the whole people.” (It is, indeed, a ques- 
tion whether the full amphictyony can be pushed back to Sinai and the 
time of Moses.) It is true that the prophets of the pre-exilic period em- 
phasized the covenant and the Exodus, but, if there were diverse tradi- 
tions associated with various shrines and also with different tribal groups, 
such as scholars now suggest, it is difficult to dismiss the election of the 
patriarch and emphasize only the Excdus and the covenant. It is signifi- 
cant that the JE stream of tradition has quite a lot to say about Abraham. 

Dr. Marsh gives a valuable exposition of the prophetic understanding 
of history, showing how the prophet’s awareness of the contemporary 
kairos had both a past and a future reference—a backward look to the 
Exodus and a forward look to the ultimate filled time in which God 
would finally visit and redeem his people. It is argued that with the 
apocalyptists we move from the prophetic affirmation of history to a 
despair of history and to a futuristic, other-worldly emphasis. This con- 
tention is well sustained and serves to bring out the peculiar significance 
of the fulness of time and the coming of the Son of God. As Dr. Marsh 
emphasizes, the Christian view of history finds the fulfilment achieved 
within history and gives a full significance to historical events. 

The chapters which deal with the New Testament fulfillment in Christ 
of the Old Testament hopes draw out fully the way in which history be- 
comes the arena of fulfillment and in which its time becomes fulfilled 
time. We note, however, that our author is a thorough convert to the 
school of “realized eschatology,” and we doubt whether this does full jus- 
tice to the consciousness of our Lord and to the New Testament faith. 
Excellent as are Dr. Marsh’s treatment of the Kingdom of God as a pres- 
ent reality in the coming of Christ and his identification of the Incarna- 
tion with the Day of the Lord, there is a marked absence of that very 
futuristic note which, despite the efforts of C. H. Dodd and T. F. Glasson, 
cannot justifiably be eliminated from the New Testament record. It is 
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here, we believe, that the Platonic approach lifts its head, and it is her 
that it and the true Biblical faith are strange bed-fellows. That ow 
Lord’s coming was fulfillment, the fulfillment, is undoubtedly true, by 
has Dr. Marsh presented fairly the dilemma of the New Testament men; 
History still went on. They carried their treasure in earthen vessels and 
they had only the earnest of their future inheritance. Was it, then, sim. 
ply that individually at death they were to pass into the fullness of tha 
inheritance and be delivered from the form of this world? Or were there 
processes at work in history and nature as a whole, cosmic purposes which 
were now being actualized in the Cross and the Empty Tomb, so that 
there must be an ultimate consummation in which the hidden glory of 
the Son of God would be unveiled and the new heaven and new earth 
made manifest, wherein righteousness should dwell? Is there only one 
coming of Christ in our Christian faith? The reviewer seriously doubt 
whether the Synoptic evidence alone can be treated in this way, especially 
Mark 8: 38; 13: 26; 14: 62. O. Cullmann’s interpretation cannot be dis. 
missed cavalierly in the interests of a Platonized view of the relation of 
eternity to time, and it is not so obvious that “Jesus never himself spoke 
of a coming other than the one which began with his own incarnation.” 
We have not room to go further into the treatment of this issue in the 
chapter on “The Last Time,” but we believe that the work of O. Cull. 
mann, T. W. Manson, W. Manson, and Paul S. Minear needs to be stud- 
ied alongside it, and also the excellent corrective to it supplied by J. £. 
Fison’s new book The Christian Hope. 

In his treatment of eternity, our author follows the normal approach 
to the Biblical usage of élam and aeon. He disagrees, however, with 
Cullmann’s identification of the Biblical understanding of eternity with 
unending time, and finds great difficulty in evading the Platonic view of 
timelessness. Our understanding of eternity can be, at the best, but a 
broken one and of necessity we can move most surely only from the reve- 
lation in Christ. Here Barth and Brunner have much to teach us, par- 
ticularly the former, and their Christocentric emphasis was not always 
apparent in the book under review. We wonder whether, just at this 
point, Dr. Marsh has not left the standpoint of his Reformed faith for the 
troubled waters of Platonic speculation. Eternity and time, he tells us, 
must be positively related, and he sees this relation actualized most of all 
in the Incarnation where the eternal comes fully into history. He cannot 
be satisfied with Cullmann’s view of the linear nature of history and time, 
and rightly so. It would appear, however, that at basis he still clings to 
a timeless and Platonic eternity. Yet eternity can be neither simply un 
ending time nor the negation of time. Dr. Marsh believes this, but we 
are not satisfied that he has made this clear because of his Platonic pre 
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occupation. Karl Barth has much to offer just at this point, and also 
Emil Brunner in his new book Eternal Hope. All who read the chapters 
on “For Ever and Ever” and “The Kingdom of God and History” in Dr. 
Marsh’s book will find their own thought stimulated. What we have said 
is not so much by way of criticism as to suggest the need of a further am- 
plification of what Dr. Marsh is seeking to convey. We need to bear in 
mind that finally the meaning of eternity will be inaccessible to our 
thought, and that probably our only approach is by the paradoxical state- 
ment that eternity is neither unending time nor the negation of time, and 
that finally it stands for God’s lordship over time. 

This is a book that will claim its own place in current debate. It is 
one that no serious student of the theology of history and the problem of 
eschatology can afford to neglect. Its contribution on the concrete na- 
ture of time in Biblical thought will be a valuable basis for future advance. 

E. C. Rust 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


SéREN KIERKEGAARD, by Johannes Hohlenberg, Translated by T. H. Crox- 
all. 321 pp. New York, Pantheon Books, 1954. $5.00. 

This book was published in Denmark fourteen years ago and did not 
make much of an impression. Yet it is a readable book because it avoids 
the difficulty of dealing with the complications of S. K.’s thought and con- 
fines itself to incidents of his life, as do many Danish writers who, having 
no interest in his philosophy, exhibit enormous ingenuity in investigating 
obscure episodes in his history. The Translator is the British Chaplain 
inCopenhagen. Ina short prefatory note he says of the author supercili- 
ously “he knows that I differ from him in several points, some small, some 
of larger importance.” I wonder that he thinks it important to remark 
that he has opinions of his own on this subject. He does not endear him- 
self to me by the sentence with which he begins the blurb: “This is the 
first real life written about the great Danish philosopher.” An amazing 
statement! Not only the best but the first, the one and only real biog- 
taphy of S. K. Mr. Croxall knows that there are dozens of biographies 
of S. K. He refers to two of mine. I wonder that the publisher of 
Pantheon Books allowed this sentence to stand in the blurb; for he has 
published three books of mine, and he knows that through the Oxford 
University Press I published in 1936 (two years before Hohlenberg) a 
biography of twice the size which was an entering wedge to open the way 
for the publication of S. K.’s works in English. But it is not for personal 
pique I make this protest but out of veneration for the memory of Dr. 
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Eduard Geismar, the Professor of Theology in the University of Copen. 
hagen, who thirty-five years ago published both in Danish and in German 
his great work of S. K.’s life and thought, more than twice as big as Hob. 
lenberg’s, and up to this date the most adequate biography. 

WALTER Lowrie 
Princeton, New Jersey 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND THE CHRISTIAN MEssAGE, by Albert C. Outler. 286 
pp. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. $3.50. 

Among the many recent publications dealing with the relation between 
psychotherapy and Christianity, Professor Outler’s work marks consider. 
able progress. In his own field he speaks with authority concerning the 
Christian Message, while at the same time he gives an even clearer and 
more enlightening report of recent developments in the analytical area 
of psychotherapy with its affinity to Christianity. One gets a fairly com. 
plete picture of the underlying thoughts which determine, in particular, 
the philosophical background of the modern psychiatrist. Outler is per- 
fectly right in recognizing the fact that modern psychotherapy shares Put- 
nam’s appropriate demand for a clarification of the philosophical pre. 
suppositions which cannot be denied. In addition, it is very true indeed 
that where they are not recognized they interfere constantly with an hon. 
est and complete psychotherapy. One can hardly accomplish a succes: 
ful reintegration of the human personality with itself and with its en- 
vironment unless ultimately and basically one relates the patient to the 
real roots of his life. Such leaders of modern psychotherapy as Jaspers, 
Binswanger, Sullivan, Horney, and Fromm have made it clear that Freud 
was still philosophically too much a child of the nineteenth century to 
discover the whole impact of a depth-psychological analysis. Today psy- 
chotherapy is and must be a complete inquiry into and exposition of hu. 
man existence. To be realistic as well as successful it must provide 2 
total ontological foundation for life, as Paul Tillich has shown with such 
powerful clarity. 

This idea is implicit in all that Outler says but it never becomes explicit 
in his discussion. Herein we find the limitations and weaknesses of the 
book. Outler does not arrive at the ontological problems of modern py: 
chotherapy because he is not willing to do so in the realm of his theology. 

However many insights one may gain into the fields of psychotherapy 
and Christianity from reading this book, one never will find a deep reach- 
ing disclosure of the real and basic issues. Outler stops before the real 
discussion begins and therefore fails to indicate, in not questioning the 
ology as well as psychotherapy, where the real decision should take place. 
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One cannot help being bored when after striking quotations in the field 
of psychotherapy, the author returns to the traditional distrust of the 
forthrightness and honesty of modern psychiatrists and to a presentation 
of an equally traditional Christian message. Unquestionably this is not 
the way to effect fruitful and engaging teamwork between theologians 
and psychotherapists. Small wonder then that the last chapter in the 
book reveals Outler’s best attempt to come to grips with the problem of 
the relationship. The reader disappointingly realizes that what the 
author calls an “alliance” is only a possible armistice. One is tempted 
to compare this “alliance” with that into which the allied forces were 
forced with the Soviet Union, the dangers of which we observe in its evil 
fruits. ‘This becomes obvious when on page 243 in the last chapter of 
Outler’s book, we read under the heading, “The Terms of the alliance,” 
the following: “‘It is a conflict of basic truth claims respecting basic faiths, 
a disjunction between world views and first principles. The general im- 
port of modern psychotherapy involves a serious denial of the essential 
truth claims of the Christian doctrines of nature, man and God, and the 
assertion (if only by implication) of a full budget of contrary premises.” 
Here one sees a striking parallel to the rigid armistice in the so-called cold 
war which exists in the political and intellectual arenas of communism 
and a western philosophy. We are unwilling to consider deeply and 
seriously the implications of communism with the aims of understanding 
itand apprehending its basic weaknesses for we fear that this procedure 
might cause us to turn the same method upon our own presuppositions. 
Hence our dangerous and emotionally hysteric fear of this particular issue 
leads nowhere else than to disaster. Cum grano salis the very same holds 
true for Outler’s approach to the problem of psychotherapy and the Chris- 
tian message. Lacking the freedom to question and restate the presup- 
positions of our Christian faith, Outler stops short. Even as the reform- 
ers, in the revolution of humanism and the renaissance, were forced to 
go ad fontes, to the source of our faith, so do recent developments in the 
modern world—and not only in psychotherapy—force us to the same task. 
The reformers did it by trusting God, in strict obedience to God and with 
a sense of responsibility toward their fellowmen. Is it different in our 
case? 

We are most grateful to Outler not only for having given us so many 
valuable insights into the problem, but also, willingly or unwillingly, for 
having shown us how much more radically work needs to be done in this 
field. Indeed we do not blame Outler since he claims little more for his 
book whose preface begins: ““This little book is an essay in clarification.” 
He will certainly understand, however, that we cannot accept his terms 
of alliance between psychotherapy and the Christian message as the final 
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word since we feel constrained to reconsider the whole matter far more 
basidally. It is the reviewer’s firm conviction that there is not only a 
necessity, but also a possibility to go far beyond Outler’s conclusions, 
Modern developments in theology as well as in psychotherapy vigorously 
point toward a constructive reformation in all fields dealing with the roots 
of human existence. Out of this will come a realistic and helpful ther- 
apyvof: the basic sickness unto death of our generation provided that we 
atte willing to take into account seriously the provocative diagnoses in 
the jong period from Kierkegaard to Reinhold Niebuhr. 

owe Hans HOFMANN 


Prinoeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Two new volumes in 


THE LIBRARY 
OF CHRISTIAN 
CLASSICS 


26 magnificent volumes which will bring to modern 
readers the great writings of Christianity from the Early 
Fathers through the English Reformation. 


VOLUME II: ALEXANDRIAN CHRISTIANITY 


Edited by HENRY CHADWICK and J. E. L. OULTON. Introduces the 
reader to the thinking of two great Christian teachers of the second and third 
centuries, Clement and Origen of Alexandria. 

Coming Nov. 8, 464 pages, $5.00 


VOLUME XI: NATURE AND GRACE 


Edited by A. M. FAIRWEATHER. Selections from the Summa Theologica 
of Thomas Aquinas, demonstrating his method and crucial doctrines in his 


system of theology. 


Coming Nov. 8, 400 pages, $5.00 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


vot. t, Earty Caristian FATHERS 
Edited by Cyril C. Richardson. $5.00 


VOL. 111. CHRISTOLOGY OF THE LATER 
FATHERS 
Edited by Edward Rochie Hardy. $5 


voi. vi. Aucustine: Earlier Writings 
Edited by J. H. S. Burleigh. $5.00 


VOL. xtv. ADVOCATES OF REFORM: 
From Wyclif to Erasmus 

Edited by Matthew Spinka. $5.00 

VoL. xx. CALVIN: Theological 
Treatises 

Edited by J. K. S. Reid. $5.00 

VOL. XXIV. ZWINGLI AND BULLINGER 

Edited by G. W. Bromiley. $5.00 


MODERN CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS 
By JOHN T. McNEILL. The nature and significance of English. Putitanism, 
German Pietism, the Evangelical Movement, Tractarianism and Anglo- 
Catholicism, modern Roman Catholicism, and the Ecumenical Movement in 
historical perspective. Coming Nov. 8, $3.50 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER: PRESS, Philadelphia 7 








